


















































\) ook what happens 


in your shop. .. 


whien you put International’s full 
line of. ““Bakery-Proved” Flours to 


work for you 
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“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
SS discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 


_ —— — 
er OuT \ 
\ FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY \\ 


INTERNATIONAL 






UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally ... 
Mr. I says, “‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs... tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 
WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us SCoeoeoooCeL OSES OE CCENTE ecece 
help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. ° 
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MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


@ Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
if f BAKERY PROVED give me uniform, dependable production results. 
RMtCTRaAttOnRaA aie 


Mitt@mne COMPANY 


™ INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA . City and State ciseapiteeieegadbieniies 
“"BAKERY-PROVED . 
Trade Mark e 
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Yes, that little porker will grow faster 
than his daddy did because a Creative Processor named 
Cargill, Inc. used the latest Antibiotic and Vitamin B-12 
discoveries to make better Nutrena Pig and Hog Feeds. 
Not long ago it took seven or eight months to get a 
230-lb. hog to market. Now many farmers report 230-lb. 
hogs at five and one-half months. Actually, the Creative 


aed 


Where else in the world can you find the fast, 
efficient grain handling system that moves the crops from 
your fields to where they can be processed into usable 
goods? Cargill’s Grain Marketing Division plays an im- 
portant part in this gigantic movement of Grain. First, 
Cargill’s country elevators take in grain direct from the 
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He'll grow faster than 


one other? 


Processing of Cargill’s feed division works two ways to 
help make your farming more profitable. In Nutrena feed 
mills up to 31 different farm-grown ingredients are scien- 
tifically processed into more than a hundred feeds, First, 
this helps make a bigger demand for the grain you grow; 


and second, gives you better feeds than you could mix 
yourself, 


farm. Then, Cargill’s terminal elevators gather in grain 
from country elevators, and ship it to processing’ plants 
where it is made into things to be eaten or used. By 
constantly looking for, and encouraging new processors 
of farm products, this division of Cargill also helps build 
an ever-expanding market for the grain you grow. 


— his daddy did — because of 
Cargill Creative Processing 


Why is it that one American farm family can feed themselves and 
five other families, while in Russia it takes two farm families to feed 


A big reason is that America’s Creative Processors have constantly 
helped give you better products for your farm 
seeds, better tools to work with. 

Whenever a Creative Processor (like Cargill) develops an im- 
proved product for the farm, your pigs grow faster, or your chickens 
lay more, or your corn fields produce more. 

And, because Creative Processors (like Cargill) also help make 
better markets for the things you produce, they help supply a lot of 
the incentive it takes for you to want to increase your production, 


better feed, better 





Where else in the world can you find the kind 
of research facilities that America’s Creative Processors 
use to help make your farming more productive and 
more profitable. Cargill alone has 3 research labora 
tories, 18 control labs and a 400-acre research farm, 
They are staffed with scientists and technicians who 
are constantly looking for new and better ways to use 
your farm crops--and for improved products that can 
be used on your farm, 





Because of this big increase in America's 
non-farm population, more than 75% of all farm prod 
ucts are now “eaten up” by processing. As a Creative 
Processor, Cargill helps increase this growing appetite 
for farm products. And, as a grain marketing firm, 
Cargill helps improve your prices by selling grain to 
other processors the world over. 





CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Pread is the 
Statf of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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It is worthwhile to pay for 
a dependable quality flour 
like POLAR BEAR which 
costs more to make because 
it is composed of premium 
wheats. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 









Centennial FLOURING MILLS cont 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S>MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
7 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 





“OLD TIMES 
BUCKWHEAT 


“KOCK ANEX” *"BEODGETI’S” RYE ; 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 































In these days of government loans, there is generally 
a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 
acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 





L OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioenr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & «. c. war. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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No. 2 of a series 


How Bemis makes 


GOOD multiwall bags 





for you 


Brands that SELL are designed by Bemis art- 
ists like Jack Mahnken, of the Art Department 
at the St. Louis plant. Before joining Bemis, 
Jack majored in the nationally known School 
of Art of Washington University, took ad- 
vanced courses in commercial design at 
Hadley Tech, and worked in advertising dis- 
play studios. 





Our artists help make your brand sell! 


Your brand on your multiwall bag is a salesman. It can help to 
make... or lose...a sale. Bemis art departments create customer 
brands that help sell the product... and give established brands a 
touch that jumps their selling power. 


Also, Bemis is the only bag maker whose artists can offer you the 
benefits of QUANTACOLOR, the scientific method of making 

certain that the colors combined in any design are truly in 
harmony. QUANTACOLOR has proved that it helps 

to sell merchandise. 





MIS 9 F 
Be) 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Herma ents Righ etandarde for Une varows papere wend 
eading Bemis Muuwall Rags Aad ee are able tw 
meee hen cendarde because @e buy our pape Nom 6 
vere) of wp ourcm Thane @ulbple emrcen 

re the hey one should fail below par 

Abe vthers ore there to supply our nemte We 


dun (have te lobe lous than the beet 


S= Bemis=--::- 
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The so-called Law of Averages is a 
pretty stable basis for any business. 
That is what we use to protect the 
quality of PAGE wheat supplies. We 
can select the best wheats from five 
major states without penalty because 
of our mill location. One area or 


bf another has top grade wheats all the 


time. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


ag PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 


FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


lu DIVISION OF 
. ’ urs Exc 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Daly Bakers Flo FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















FS BAKER FLOURS that give 
2 more loaves of 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
* MONCTON 


MONTREAL 
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CANADA’S 


a 








WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST \ 
same acs CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


ae WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 








CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


Ry-Do 


DARK OR LIGHT 


— ee 
A scientific blend from selected streams 
of Spring Wheat and Rye Flours. 


PRODUCES A LOAF FULL OF RICH RYE FLAVOR 


Samples Furnished Upon Request 








Complete Grain 





Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 






Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, vu.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 























Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
, Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY |. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 























RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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CREAM LO 











for dependability, uniformity, 
consistently satisfactory baking results, 


day after day, season after season. 






Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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IWA Sales at Floor Price Planned 





J. A. Willis Named 
To New Post in 
Mill Planning 


KANSAS CITY—J. A. Willis, vice 
president of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has been named 
to head a newly formed Department 
of Long Planning which will 
the parent and related com- 
panies, it was announced this week. 
The department 


tange 


serve 


has been organized 
to make a studied approach to prob- 
lems arising in milling from impend- 
ing technological and labor develop- 
ments and is expected to result in 
economies through planned develop- 
ment, the company announcement 
said. 

Mr. Willis has a broad experience 
in milling and a background of ex- 
tensive knowledge of ail sides of the 
flour business. Vice president and 
general manager of Ismert-Hincke 
since 1937, he started in milling in 
1911. After graduating from Shattuck 
Schoo! in Faribault, Minn., he began 
as a bookkeeper in the employ of 
Jennison & Co. in his native 
city of Janesville, Minn. This mill 
was operated by an uncle, John W. 
Jennison, who sold the plant in 1915 
to the Commander Milling Co. Mr. 
Willis remained with the new owners 
as local manager. 


3ros. 


In May, 1917, Mr. Willis entered 
the Marine Corps and was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant. After a 


year of duty in Santo Domingo, he 
went to France, where he served until 
his discharge with the rank of cap- 
tain in 1919 
teturning to 


the Commander or- 


ganization in Minneapolis in the 
wheat department, Mr. Willis later 
was made assistant manager of the 


Minneapolis Milling Co. plant of that 
group, and subsequently became head 


of operations and participated in sales 
activities. 

In 1929, the Commander-Larabee 
company appointed him manager of 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Flour Mills Co. 
unit, and two years later he returned 
to Minneapolis as assistant to the 
general sales manager. Mr. Willis 
was made head of the southwestern 
units of Commander-Larabee in Kan- 
sas City in 1933. He joined Ismert- 
Hincke as general manager in April, 
1937. 

Mr. Willis is a member of the board 
of directors of the Millers National 
Federation and has served on a num- 
ber of federation committees. 

It was also announced that Lin M. 
Lundgaard, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager, has assumed the 
duties of general manager of Ismert- 
Hincke. Mr. Lundgaard has been as- 
sociated with Ismert-Hincke since 
1940. 





J. A. Willis 


Council to Hear U.S. Plan 
To “Put” Wheat to Importers 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON— The U.S. plans to 
“put” wheat to International Wheat 
Agreement importing nations with 
unfilled balances at the minimum 
price of the agreement. The U.S. 
delegation to the International 
Wheat 


Council session in London 
this month will inform the council 
of these plans, thus putting the 


wheat pact to its severest test. 

The information on these U.S. plans 
was disclosed to this reporter last 
week by top government officials. 
They said that the U.S. delegation 
would be instructed to submit the 
statement on these plans and that 
immediately the U.S. would make 
its formal tender of wheat to the 
importing nations at the price floor 
of the agreement. U.S. wheat, they 
said, would be priced on the basis 
of grade differentials from the basic 
Canadian grade of the pact. 

As of June 1, there remains an un- 
filled 1953-54 export quota for all ex- 

ting nations of 210,479,000 bu., 

istributed as follows: U.S., 106,820,- 
000 bu.; Australia, 23,889,000, and 
Canada, 79,770,000 bu. 

The significant unfilled import 
quotas are those of Austria, Belgium, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Peru and South 
Africa. 

Of the foregoing, it seems likely 
that Germany and the Netherlands 
will not require any pressure to lift 
their unfilled import quotas, particu- 
larly at the minimum price of the 
pact. However, there is less assur- 
ance that other nations will buy all 
or part of their balances unless they 
buy supplies during the current IWA 
year and then defer purchases once 





New Surplus Disposal Bill 


WASHINGTON After rejecting 
the administration proposals on legis- 
lation covering methods to dispose of 
surplus agricultural commodities, two 


major House committees began a 
fight for priority over this measure 
once a compromise proposal was 
adopted following a conference be- 
tween officials of all administrative 
agencies concerned and the House 


Agriculture Committee. 

Two weeks ago representatives of 
the top echelon of the administrative 
met with the House Agri- 
culture Committee to study an ad- 
ministration plan to dispose of sur- 
plus agriculture commodities. They 
discussed the plans submitted by the 
chief executive in his farm 
to Congress earlier this year 

A draft acceptable to all—-including 
the major farm organizations—of a 
farm surplus disposal bill was worked 
out 

It was introduced in the house on 
June 1 by Rep. William Hill (R., 
Colo.) —-HR-9389. This bill set a top 
limit of one billion dollars for surplus 
disposal for a period of three years. 
It puts administration of the measure 
in the hands of the chief executive 
presumably for delegation of admin- 


agencies 


message 


istration by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

The farm organizations 
this feature and prefer that direct 
authority for administration be as- 
signed directly to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Emphasis is placed on disposal sale 
for foreign currencies which in turn 
would be available for use by the U.S. 
government and for stockpiling pur- 
chases of strategic materials in for- 
eign countries. 


dislike 


Emergency Aid 

The Hill measure would put a lim- 
it of $300 million during the life of 
this bill—to end on June 30, 1957 
for emergency aid or famine relief at 
the discretion of the chief executive. 

The Hill proposal for export trade 
purposes, rescinds the sales formula 
of the Farm Act of 1949 which re- 
quires that sales of surpluses from 
Commodity Credit Corp. stocks be at 
not less than 105% of the price sup- 
port for the commodity. This would 
mean that private exporters offering 
under the sale provisions of the Hill 
bill could make open market pur- 
chases of agricultural surpluses and 
sell them in world markets and re- 


Offered 


place them from CCC stocks at in- 
terior points. This feature of the 
measure Clearly places the commer- 
cial export trade in an improved posi- 
tion. It could bargain with the world 
market on the basis of the best U.S 
price and accept foreign currencies 
in payment for which the U.S. export- 
er would be reimbursed in U.S. dol- 
lars. 
Fight Looms 

So far so good. But it now appears 
that the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee wants to grab off the adminis 
tration of the Hill measure. Late last 
week this committee insisted that 
FOA officials submit a disposal pro- 
posal and the Hill bill was hurriedly 
submitted to this committee. 

As things stand at the start of this 
week, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has approved the Hill measure 
but has not yet determined if it 
will report it to the House or wait 
and present the Hill measure as part 
of an overall package program cover- 
ing all aspects of farm legislation. 

Insiders say that the controversy 
between the two committees reflects 
a bid for trading material with the 
White House to assist their particu- 
lar legislation. 


the new year starts Aug, 1. 

In connection with the contem- 
plated “put” of wheat to the import- 
ers, it not known if Canada and 
Australia plan to work in concert 
with the U.S. That Canada may join 
the U.S. move seems likely, however, 
since it is known that Canadian offi- 
cials have recently held conferences 
with U.S. officials here. 

Escape Provisions 

A “put” of wheat to an importer 
under the specified price terms of the 
pact is guarded by escape provisions. 

The document spells out the meth- 
od by which the exporting nation may 
offer its quota balance. The exporting 
nation first must notify the council 
of its inability to make sales. Within 
three days the council must inform 
the importing nations with unfilled 
balances of the offer and invite them 
to purchase consistent with the speci- 
fied prices. 

Within 14 days after such notifica- 
tion, if the unfilled quota of the ex- 
porting nation has not been pur- 
chased, the Wheat Council may sub- 
mit to importing and exporting na- 
tions recommendations as to. the 
quantity, quality and grade of wheat 
and wheat flour it is appropriate for 
each importing nation to buy from 
the exporting country. After the 
council's decision as to the foregoing, 
the importing nations are allowed 30 
days in which to purchase the desig- 
nated quantities for loading during 
the current crop year. Payment for 
such required purchases would be 
made under the currency situation 
prevailing between the nations at the 
time, but if agreement cannot be 
made as to currency, the council 
shall decide the issue. 

Another adjustment of quotas—or 
another avenue of escape from obli- 
gations by the importer—is found in 
another part of the pact which covers 
a safeguard for the importer who 
may plead difficulty regarding his 
balance of payment. If an importer 
determines to make this plea, he must 
notify the council, which is required 
to investigate such a claim and seek 
the opinion of the International 
Monetary Fund as to its validity. It 
rests with the Wheat Council itself 
to determine the validity of such 
claims 

If it relieves the importing nation 
of its obligation, the Wheat Council 


then is authorized to offer the re- 
jected import balance to other im- 
porters 


It was toward these escape routes 
that opponents of the wheat pact 
aimed attacks when the agreement 
first came up for consideration in the 
U.S. It was claimed that it would 
be unlikely in periods of heavy sur- 
plus that the U.S. would force its 
stocks on the importing nation and 
that few if any nations would fail 
to use the escape routes 

May Produce Controversy 

A “put” of wheat to the importers 
may produce a wide variety of con- 
troversy, with some flat rejection on 
the grounds of balance of payment 
problems. Others may agree to accept 
the wheat but offer to pay in their 
local currencies, which would put the 


(Cfontinued on 


page 25) 
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Pictured above in the process of development a short 


time ago is the St. Joe Storage Project Plant A where 
wheat will be stored on the ground by Burrus Mills, Inc., 
contract with Commodity Credit Corp. Plant A 
is in South St. Joseph, Mo., near the Burlington elevator, 
which is seen in the background. Plant B is located at 
another site near St. Joseph. Other storage projects of a 
similar nature are being established in Texas and Ne- 


under 


braska 
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CCC Wheat to Be Stored on Ground at St. Joseph, Mo. 
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St. Joe Plant A has a capacity of about 2,500,000 bu. 
The wheat will be stored on the ground in the two cir- 
cular areas in the center of the picture under a huge 
canvas which is being assembled in the left circle. In the 
center is a truck dump platform. A conventional head- 
house for loading and unloading railroad cars is shown 
in the lower center of the picture. A pneumatic system 
wheat 
piling area. The wheat piles are expected to reach a 


from the truck dump to the 


height of about 80 ft 





Underground 


Grain Storage 
Discussed 


By JAMES W. MILLER 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


DENVER—A review of conditions 
surrounding the storage of grain in 
underground pits was given at the 
recent American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists annual meeting here by 
T. A. Oxley, Pest Infestation Labora- 
tory, Slough, Bucks, England. 

Mr. Oxley, who is an expert on 
grain storage and an author of sever- 
al books on the subject, came to the 
conclusion that underground storage 
is best adaptable to areas of hot, hu- 
mid climate. The pit is dug and is 
lined with conerete which is paint- 
ed with a waterproof sizing. The 
most economical size holds 400-500 
tons of grain and this is covered by 
two layers of bituminous felt divided 
by chickenwire. Cost of such an instal- 
lation is about one third that of an 
elevator. A limiting factor is that the 
grain must be filled and emptied as 
a unit. On the other hand, grain can 
keep very well in the pits for several 
years with no insect or moisture 
problem, Mr. Oxley said, 

Why the grain stores so satisfactor- 
ily in underground facilities is the 
basis of considerable research. Three 
theories have been advanced: (1) The 
wheat is preserved in an atmosphere 
of low, constant temperature, (2) the 
accumulation of carbon dioxide and 
the depletion of oxygen in the stored 
grain, (3) through thermal self-ster- 
ilization insect life is ended in the 
grain, Due to data from experiments 
and actual storage reports from Afri- 
ca and South America the speaker 
discounted the first two theories. 
Work is still continuing, however, 
and no definite reason for the keeping 
qualities of grain stored underground 
can be given at the present time. 


Frank E. Horan, Huron Milling Co., 
Harbor Beach, Mich., pointed out in 
his discussion at the meeting that 
new industrial uses must be found 
for wheat to offset the decline in hu- 
man consumption. The two compo- 
nents of the wheat berry from which 
these uses may be derived are the 








Peter McGregor 


KIPP KELLY APPOINTMENT — 


Robert A. Kipp, president and general 
manager of Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winni- 
peg, has announced the appointment 
of Peter McGregor «as manager of 
the company’s eastern branch office 
and warehouse in Toronto. Mr. Mc- 
Gregor goes to Toronto after nine 
years on the Winnipeg sales force 
during which time he was closely 
associated with the flour, feed and 
seed trades, Ian Reid, Canadian repre- 
sentative of Thomas Robinson & Son, 
Ltd., Rochdale, England, flour mill- 
ing machinery manufacturer, will as- 
sist Mr. McGregor in a _ technical 
capacity. 


starch and the gluten. Wheat starch 
use can be increased, but at the pres- 
ent time about 98% of the starch is ob- 
tained from corn. The gluten is used 
for gum gluten and for the produc- 
tion of monosodium glutenate. 

More research on the starch and 
gluten of wheat is needed to deter- 
mine new industrial uses, Mr. Horan 
declared. The properties of wheat 
starch must be compared with those 
of other starch types and then ad- 
vantage must be taken of the favor- 
able characteristics. 

Wheat Varieties 

A number of important changes 
have been noted in wheat varieties 
down through the years, K. S. Quis- 


enberry, agricultural research serv- 
ice, USDA, Washington, D. C., said 
Broad variety development is being 


made through cooperative efforts of 
government, state and _ industrial 
workers. It is granted that in the 
work of wheat breeders quality must 
come first, but the fact that it won't 
be grown unless it performs in the 
field must always be kept in mind. 
There is a great need for techniques 
of testing quality and growth charac- 
teristics of wheat breeds early in the 
breeding program, Mr. Quisenberry 
declared. If we were able to test 
small quantities of a new breed early 
in the program, much time would be 
saved. 

The speaker pointed out that 10 
new wheat varieties were released in 
1953. He also stressed the trend to- 
ward public introduction as versus 
private introduction of new breeds 
and methods of development of new 
varieties. The following table bears 
out the change in 25 years: 


Introduction of Wheat Varieties 


Method 19 1949 
(1) Introduction public 9 2 
private 6 
(2) Selection public ] 9 
private 16 . 
(3) Hybridization publik 66 
private 10 
Totals public ‘ 77 
private 


The speaker spent some time re- 
viewing the varietal trends through 
the past 40 years. The last variety 
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survey was made by USDA in 1949, 
and information for the next survey 
is being obtained now for release this 
year. 

Mr. Quisenberry noted that the 
improved wheat varieties have driv- 
en poorer quality wheats off the 
land. Wheat growers are putting a 
larger percentage of acreage into 
fewer varieties, he explained. This 
has raised the level of yield and 
quality, but it has a disadvantage. 
It may provide large reservoirs for 
the build-up of disease organisms. 
When a virulent strain such as Race 
15B stem rust reaches epidemic pro- 


portions, it can imperil the wheat 
supply. To avoid this danger, plant 
breeders are beginning to use a 


broader base of germ plasm. One of 
the major problems will be to achieve 
quality in new highly resistant varie- 
ties comparable to that in present 
commercial wheats. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Reports 
Wheat Pact Sales 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period May 26-June 1, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 1,402,000 bu. of wheat (in- 
cluding wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1953-54 year quotas. 


The sales for the week included 
122,318 sacks of flour (285,000 bu. 


in wheat equivalent) and 1,117,000 
bu. of wheat. The countries princi- 


pally involved in the week’s sales 
were Israel, the Netherlands and 
Norway. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 


the opening of quotas for the 1953- 
354 year on June 30, 1953, total 102,- 
738,000 bu. 

On June 1, the department an- 
nounced that the 1953-54 guaranteed 
quantity for Japan had been filled. 


———— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


U.K. Top Buyer 


WINNIPEG Wheat and flour 
worked for export for the week ended 
June 3 was equivalent to just over 
4,000,000 bu. and almost identical 
with the preceding week’s total. Flour 
accounted for the equivalent of 977,- 
000 bu. of which 216,000 bu. were 
International Wheat Agreement 
sales. 

Business in wheat only amounted 
to 3,038,000 bu. of which 498,000 were 
IWA sales with Switzerland taking 
372,000 bu. and Belgium 117,000. 
Class 2 sales included 1,382,000 bu. 
to the U.K., 1,066,000 bu. to Japan, 
73,000 to Colombia, and the balance 
to Malta, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF F ure 


W. C. Meyer Resigns 
From Ismert-Hincke 


KANSAS CITY—W. C. Meyer has 
resigned from his position as chief 
chemist for the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. after 30 years of service. 

Mr. Meyer has been a member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists for the past 28 years and 
is a past chairman of the Kansas City 
Section of the AACC. He 
been a member of the American 
Chemical Society and the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers for the 
past 25 years 


also has 


Mr. Meyer said he has no definite 
plans for the future except for an ex- 
tended vacation. 
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Talks Set on 


Government 
Grain Plans 


WASHINGTON—Two government 
proposals involving grain handling 
will be aired at open discussions in 
Chicago this week 

The first item, to be discussed June 
9 at the Commodity Stabilization 
Service the government's 
plan for reconcentration of govern- 
ment stocks of grain in store in coun- 
try elevators 


offices, is 


This plant is the outcome of long 
between the cash grain 
commission men and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. It is not entirely satis- 
factory to some of the commission 
Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. states in a recent bul- 
letin, and it may be opposed in part 
by some other trade groups 


negotiations 


groups, the 


The second item is a new proposal 
to sell 


out-of-condition CCC grain, 
mostly corn at this time. A number 
of questions have been raised con- 


cerning this plan also, the G&FDNA 
Included are the question of the 
differential between the trucker and 
warehouseman at the bin site, the 
problem of official inspections on all 
scales and whether or not the coun- 
try elevator operator, like the truck- 
er, would need to pay in advance the 
full price of No. 2 yellow, with a 
refund from the CCC if the grade is 
lower than No. 2 

This matter will be discussed at a 
meeting in Chicago June 10 


Says 


BREA S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Spaulding Bakeries 
Elects H. G. Ziegler 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. Harvey G. 
Ziegler has been elected a vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Spauld- 
ing Bakeries, Inc., succeeding Carl 
G. Anderson, who has resigned 

At the annual meeting of directors, 
Renna Z. Spaulding, 89-year-old 
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founder of the firm, was reelected 
president and Wayland W. Schmitt 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Ziegler has been in the baking 
business for 33 years, starting as a 
salesman and route supervisor with 
Hazleton Baking Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
When Spaulding purchased the Hazle- 
ton concern in 1940, Mr. Ziegler 
was made plant manager, a post he 
held until 1947 when he was trans- 


ferred to Binghamton as assistant 
general sales manager. 


Mr. Ziegler was named general 
sales manager of all Spaulding plants 
in July, 1948. 


——=—BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 

NEW YORK—The board of direc- 
tors of Continental Baking Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37%2 a share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1954, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness June 11, 1954. A regular quarter- 
ly dividend, for the second quarter 
of the year 1954, of 40¢ a share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
July 1, 1954, to holders of record of 
such stock at the close of business 
June 11, 1954, has also been declared. 
The stock transfer books will not be 
closed 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Lyon and Greenleaf 
Expands Storage Area 


LIGONIER, IND.—-A new four bin, 
all concrete, fire-proof grain storage 
unit, costing more than $100,000 is 
being erected at the Lyon & Green- 
leaf Milling Co. plant here. The unit 
will be ready to handle the 1954 
wheat crop, according to Lyle Schu- 
man, manager and vice president. The 
Ligonier mill, produces almost ex- 
clusively for bakers. Lyon and Green- 
leaf has another elevator at Millers- 





burg. 
The new facility at Ligonier will 
enable the mill there to handle a 


5,500 bu. per hour intake from trucks 
making deliveries at the mill. The 
increase is approximately 4,000 bu. 





Export Allowance on CCC 
Wheat Will Be Continued 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week acted 
to prevent a condition which might 


have penalized the U.S. milling in- 


dustry on sales of wheat flour in ex- 


port markets 

USDA had planned to withdraw 
U.S. government wheat stocks for 
export under provisions of GR-262 


when the winter wheat harvest got 
into full swing. This would have 
meant that U.S. millers would be 
foreclosed from world flour markets 
outside the International Wheat 
Agreement and that the U.S. could 


not meet the competition of Canadian 


Class 2 sales 


However, when this condition was 
pointed out, USDA did not follow 
through on the decision and subse- 


quently emphasized that the program 
providing export allowances for CCC 
wheat would not be affected by other 
plans to terminate export allowances 
for CCC-owned feed the 
new crops began to move to market. 
USDA said CCC - owned 


grains as 


sales of 


wheat to be exported as wheat or 
flour will be continued with export 
allowances that will make export 


prices for CCC wheat comparable to 
prices offered by other countries. 

Meanwhile, USDA announced that 
CCC grain sorghums will be offered 
for $1.75 ewt., f.o.b. ships, through 
June 15. 

USDA said the export allowances 
on corn, barley, oats and rye also 
will be ended at the new harvest to 
permit orderly marketing of the new 
crops. 

A cut-off date for sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of oats 
and barley for which export allow- 
ances will be available has been set 
as of June 15. The export allowance 
for rye will stop on July 1 and the 
corn export allowance will halt on 
Oct. 1, 1954. 

Previously the export trade com- 
mented that CSS should specify a 
time limit on the offers for export 
and also the quantity which would 
be available. The trade had concluded 
from its worldwide organizations that 
foreign buyers were still relucant to 
make substantial commitments since 
they feared further reductions in the 
U.S. offering price. 

The CSS announcement last week 
closes this door, but nevertheless the 


foreign buyers may not risk any large 
commitments as they know full well 
that the U.S. and other feed grain ex- 
porters hold substantial reserves and 
subsequently must meet a_ buyer's 
idea of price. 


————GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 

CRAWFORD, KANSAS The 
Hagemeister Grain Co. is building a 
new grain elevator here at the north 
end of Second St. These bins will 
have a capacity of 175,000 bu. Total 
capacity of the elevator will be 360,- 
000 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Bakery, 


Mill Director, Dies 


TORONTO Gordon C. Leitch, 
president of Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
and a director of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Canada Bread, Ltd., 
and numerous other Canadian com- 
panies associated with shipping, bank- 
ing and agricultural machinery, died 
June 2 after an operation. He was 64 

Gordon Clifford Leitch was born at 
Ridgetown, Ont. At the age of 18 he 
traveled in the Canadian west and 
ran lumber yards and grain elevators 
before coming to Toronto as eastern 
sales representative for the Canadian 
Cooperative Wheat Producers, Ltd 
In 1928 he started Toronto Elevators, 
Ltd. This company, with a combined 
storage capacity of 7 million bushels 
of grain at Toronto and Sarnia helped 
pioneer the soybean industry in On 
tario 

Internationally known as a finan- 
cier, Mr. Leitch supported many char- 
ities though his philanthropic acts 
were little publicized. He took a great 
interest in the Navy League of which 
he was honorary national president 
In 1941 he gave cadets the schooner 
Oriole IV in order that they might 


acquire training under actual sailing 





Gordon C, Leitch 

conditions. With his partner, James 
Norris of Chicago, he presented Camp 
Queen Elizabeth on Beausoleil Island 
in Georgian Bay to the cadet corps 
In the following year he presented 


another camp at Minnecog and both 
are now recognized as among the 
finest in North America. For his 
work Mr. Leitch was made a Com- 


mander of the Order of the British 
Empire by King George VI 

Mr. Leitch leaves his widow, the 
former Hilda Bawden of Ridgetown, 
whom he married in 1918, a son John 
now general manager of Toronto Ele- 
vators, and three daughters, Mrs 
James Bayly, Margaret and Ann 
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0. D. Fisher 


Fisher Mills Honors 
25 Year Club Members 


SEATTLE — Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co. was host to the members of its 
“25 Year Club" May 27, with Earle G. 
Lawrence, president during the 1953- 
54 year, presiding. Mr. Lawrence is 
head of Fisher's packaged products 
division 

One hundred and forty-seven em- 
ployees, or about 23% of the total 
personnel of 600 of the Seattle mill, 
are members of this club, drawing 
membership from employees with 25 
years or more of continuous service 
with the company. 

QO. D. Fisher, chairman of the board 
and co-founder of the mill in 1911, 
has a 43-year service record. A total 
of 58 members of the group of 147 
have more than 25 years of employ- 
ment 

Mr. Fisher believes firmly that “as 
long as a person is physically fit and 
enjoys working, there is no valid 
reason for retirement because of 
calendar years.” 

The company pursues a policy of 
providing continuous, remunerative 
employment for its longtime employ- 
ees, regardless of age. 

Fisher is one of the largest mills 
west of the Mississippi and the fifth 
largest in the U.S. The average crop 
of 1,800 acres of wheatlands is used 
daily in the production of 1,500,000 Ib. 
of flour a supply sufficient for 
the needs of 4,200,000 people daily 
Thirty-five to forty cars of wheat 
come into the plant every day and the 
same number of cars of flour and 
feedstuffs go out of the plant daily 


BREAD 18 THE BTAFF OF Lif t— 


Possibility of Millfeed 
Futures Contract at 
Chicago Being Studied 


CHICAGO A special committee 
has been appointed by the Chicago 
joard of Trade to study the possibil- 
ity of establishing a futures contract 
for millfeeds at that market, Sylves- 
ter J. Meyers, president, announced. 

The Chicago exchange decided to 
explore the possibility of a new mill- 
feed contract as a result of interest 
shown in the matter at recent meet- 
ings of the Millers National Federa- 
tion and American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Mr. Meyers said, 

Exchange members serving on the 
committee are William G. Catron, 
chairman, William J. Walton, William 
LD. McKay, Stuart S. Nordvall, Clar- 
ence M, Galvin and Jack Anderson. 
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Jule Waber 


ST. PAUL Promotion of Jule 
Wahber to manager of the Great Falls, 
Mont., division of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn. has been an- 
nounced by M. W. Thatcher, general 
manager of the grain co-op. Mr. 
Waber has been manager of the 
Amber Milling Division at Rush City, 
Minn., since 1942, 

Mr. Waber succeeds FEF. B. Dan- 
forth in the Montana post. Mr. Dan- 
forth died in May of a heart attack 
after heading the Montana office for 
16 years 

Iugene Kuhn, who has been as- 
sociated with Mr. Waber in the mill- 
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GTA Announces Personnel Changes 


Eugene Kuhn 


ing business, will succeed him as man- 
ager of the Amber Milling Division. 

Mr. Thatcher also announced othe1 
appointments to the Montana divi- 
sion of the GTA. M. J. Werner, sales- 
man in the Minneapolis grain market, 
will be in charge of grain purchases 
under Mr. Waber, and Larry Jacob- 
son, elevator supervisor, will be in 
charge of supervision of GTA line 
elevators and the local cooperative 
elevator associations affiliated with 
the GTA in Montana 

Montana, which was the second 
largest wheat producing state in the 
U.S. in 1953, marketed 25 million 
bushels of wheat through the GTA 





German Millers Propose 
Industry Rationalization 


LONDON The request of the 
German millers, made to the federal 
government, for permission to form 
what was described in earlier reports 
as a “grain cartel” (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, May 11, page 20) has now 
been revealed as a plan for the ra- 
tionalization of the flour milling in- 
dustry 

It is understood that the scheme, 
more properly described as a “milling 
cartel,” would be worked under some 
form of government supervision. In 
this respect it differs from the British 
plan of rationalization, inspired by 
the late James V. Rank, which was 
worked on an entirely voluntary 
basis. In other respects, however, the 
German proposals appear to follow 
closely the U.K. pattern. 

In principle, the German govern- 
ment is known to be opposed to the 
formation of cartels and has taken 
steps in recent years to prevent their 
formation by other industries. Ob- 
serves suggest that the influence of 
American officials stationed in Ger- 
many had much to do with creating 
this antagonism to the cartel system 
which, until the war, was a popular 
form of commercial organization in 
the country. 

However, 
caused it 


federal authorities have 
to be made known to in- 
dustrialists that where a trade can 
prove that it is facing economic diffi- 
culties of such a nature that financial 
losses appear inevitable, consideration 
will be given to a plea for the estab- 
lishment of a cartel provided there 


is some measure of government con- 
trol and supervision, 
Representations made to the gov- 
ernment by a group of German mill- 
ers indicate that such a _ situation 
now exists in the flour milling in 
dustry. For some time German mills, 


many of them newly constructed 
after war damage and containing 
some of the most up-to-date equip- 


ment in the world, have been running 
at about 40% of capacity. While there 
has been a fall in the consumer de- 
mand for flour, it is apparent that 
the main cause for the difficulties 
experienced by the millers is that 
the number of mills existing is fai 
in excess of current west 
requirements. 

If and when the country is united 
there is a 


German 


strong possibility that 
much of that excess capacity could 
be absorbed, Meanwhile, the intro- 


duction of a cartel is seen as an 
urgent necessity if the industry is to 
be put on a sound economic basis for 
the purpose of meeting the flour 
needs of the western part of divided 
Germany. 

The cartel will be given powers to 
shutdown all mills considered as sur- 
plus to requirements, particularly in 
locations where the area is overmilled 
or where operation is deemed un- 
economic. The owners will receive 
compensation. Production quotas will 
be fixed for the remaining mills and 
control will be exerted through a 
licensing system. This will allow them 
to operate profitably as a result of 
a fair division of the business avail- 





able. Additionally, the cartel wil! de- 
termine pricing policies subject to 
government supervision. 

Export Sales 

The German millers have made ef- 
forts to ease their difficulties by re- 
turning to the export market. Some 
success has been achieved, although 
total sales, set at 41,703 metric tons 
in 1953, are not high when compared 
with the heavy productive capacity 
now available in the country. Listed 
among Germany's largest customers 
were the British- Egyptian Sudan, 
8,154 tons; Sweden, 7,125 tons; the 
Lebanon, 4,697 tons, and Switzer- 
land, 4,442 tons. 

Lebanon has been an important 
Canadian customer in the past, while 
an important buyer of American 
flour, the Netherlands, was listed as 
purchasing 1,941 tons of German flour 
in 1953. Ceylon, a customer of both 
Australia and Canada, took 1,522 
tons. The U.K. was also listed as 
a buyer of 3,048 tons, though it is 
possible most, if not all, was for the 
use of British troops stationed in 
Germany. 

Much of this flour was milled from 
Canadian or American wheat with 
some admixture of home grown sup- 
plies in the grist. The easy avail- 
ability of strong imported wheats, 
coupled with a cheap operational cost 
and a wage scale considerably lower 
than that paid in North American 
mills, enabled the Germans to step in 
and take export business. The Ca- 
nadian millers found themselves up 
against this stiff competition in the 
Lebanon and in other markets. 

The situation whereby the German 
millers find Canadian wheat easily 
available for meeting export flour 
orders still continues, and observers 
forecast that the competition will be- 
come even more severe when the 
Germans work out a more efficient 
system of operating their industry. 


Kansas Inspection 


Fee Reduced 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—John L. Mon- 
aghan, director of the control divi- 
sion of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, has announced a reduc- 
tion, effective July 1, in the state 
feed inspection fee. 

Mr. Monaghan said the inspection 
fee will be reduced from 8¢ a ton to 
6¢ a ton on all commercial feeding 
stuffs subject to provisions of the 
Kansas feed law. 

“It is the policy of the department 
to reduce the fees when more monies 
are being collected than necessary for 
the administration of the act,” Mr. 
Monaghan explained. ‘The fee is, 
therefore, being reduced as provided 
by the feeding stuffs law 

“We wish to emphasize that the re- 
duction in the fee wiil not become 
effective until after July 1, 1954. 
Firms using the report system should, 
therefore, compute the fee due at the 
rate of 8¢ per ton. The companies 
which use inspection fee tags or 
stamps should use up their present 
inventories but may purchase future 
needs at the rate of 6¢ per ton. We 
should appreciate their destroying ob- 
solete order forms and using the new 
order blank after July 1.” 


"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirte—— 
$40,000 ELEVATOR FIRE 
POTTER, WIS.—The elevator, feed 
mill and office of the Potter (Wis.) 
Grain Elevator Co. were destroyed by 
fire recently. Herbert Krueger, com- 
pany vice president, estimated the 
loss of the buildings and grain at 
$40,000. 
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Spillers, Ltd., 
Shows Gain 
In Net Profit 


LONDON—The directors of Spil- 
lers, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group, report that the financial re- 
sults of their flour milling operations 
for the year ended Jan. 31, 1954, 
showed an improvement compared 
with the previous year despite a 
fall in the overall consumption of 
flour in the U.K. and the resumption 
of imported flour sales direct to con- 
sumers following decontrol at the 
end of August, 1953. 

There was a marked increase in the 
volume of animal feed sales and the 
total turnover for the whole group 
was valued at the equivalent of $182 
million to give a trading surplus of 
$10,970,400 against $8,470,999 report- 
ed a year ago. The net profit, after 
paying taxes of $6,104,000, was set 
at $2,564,800, an increase of $501,810 
over the previous year. The directors 
recommended a total dividend of 
12%% on the ordinary stock. 

In a statement prepared for the 
annual meeting of stockholders June 
11, Wilfred D. Vernon, chairman, re- 
ferred to the removal of what had 
been a virtual prohibition of flour ex- 
ports and revealed that in the past 


few months his company had 
made a close study of markets 
in which the company had an es- 


tablished trade in prewar days. Due 
to the lengthy exclusion from over- 
seas trade and to developments in 
the various markets the directors 
had come to the conclusion that for 
the time being a revival of the ex- 
port trade to any substantial degree 
was unlikely. 

The milling industry, Mr. Vernon 
continued, is now being conducted on 
a normal commercial and competitive 
basis subject only to the regulations 
governing the nutritional standards 
to be observed in the manufacture 
of flour. These regulations, he ex- 
plained, permit the sale of both long 
extraction or national flour and short 
extraction or white flour. The basis 
is that certain elements are pre- 
sumed to be present in certain quan- 
tities in the national flour but have 
to be made up to the prescribed level 
in white flour by admixture. The 
bread subsidy, payable by the gov- 
ernment, to keep the price of bread 
at a level lower than that set by the 
world market price of wheat, was 
given only to bakers in respect of 
bread manufactured wholly from na- 
tional flour. Since the subsidy at the 
present time was approximately 2¢ 
on a 1%-lb. national loaf selling to 
the consumer at 7¢, Mr. Vernon was 
not surprised that the demand for 
white flour had been very low. He 
added, “It seems to me that it would 
be helpful to the public and to the 
trading interest concerned if there 
were a clear statement of the evi- 
dence upon which this policy is 
based.” 

Mr. Vernon said that there could be 
no doubt that decontrol had been 
beneficial both to the country and to 
the industry. Efficiency and enter- 
prise has been stimulated by the 
restoration of commercial freedom in- 
centives. The price of national flour 
had been reduced by stages from the 
equivalent of $123.48 long ton effec- 
tive at the start of decontrol Aug. 29, 
1953, to $109.76 ton at the present 
time. This reduction had not been re- 
flected in the price of bread to the 
consumer because of the subsidy ar- 
rangements but it had operated to 
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reduce the burden of the subsidy on 
the government 

teminding stockholders, as a prel- 
ude to a comment on world wheat 
markets, that there was a wide dis- 
parity existing between world prices 
in 1939 and those of the present day 
Mr. Vernon illustrated his point by 
quoting the 1939 price of No. 2 Mani- 
toba at approximately $17.50 long ton 
in comparison with today’s price of 
around $81.20 ton. He continued, ‘““The 
harvest in 1953 resulted in bumper 
crops in most wheat-growing coun- 
tries, notably the U.S., Canada and 
Australia. In North America, in par- 
ticular, this has greatly added to the 
accumulated surplus from former 
years. Under free market conditions 
this pressure of supply would normal- 
ly lead to a greater fall in prices 
than has already occurred. That this 
has not happened is due to the ar- 
rangements in the principal wheat 
exporting countries whereby there is 
a single 


selling agency—usually a 
government or government sponsored 
body. The handling of wheat by a 
single seller and the support price 
arrangements in certain countries 
make it even more difficult than 


formerly to 
prices. I 


predict the course of 
can only suggest that the 
extent of the surplus is such as to 
indicate that some readjustment of 
policy is inevitable to avoid serious 
embarrassment regarding storage and 
eventual disposal.” 


“This lends point to what I said 
last year about the risk involved in 
carrying stocks under these condi- 


tions. In pre-war days we were able 
to minimize this risk either by for- 
ward sales of flour or by hedging 
operations on the futures market. 
Under existing conditions there are 
virtually no forward sales of flour, 


and although the wheat futures mar- 
ket in Liverpool has been reopened 
and I warmly welcome the govern- 
ment’s decision to make this possible 
it is as yet operating on too narrow 
a base to give effective cover for more 
than small quantities. Stockholders 
will appreciate, therefore, that to- 
day’s price levels, some risk is insep- 
arable from the maintenance of suffi- 
cient supplies of wheat to keep the 
company’s mills in operation. The 
decontrol arrangements have, how- 
ever, afforded us some limited meas- 
ure of protection for a short period 
and this has so far enabled us quite 
quickly to pass on to customers the 
benefit of the fall in wheat prices.” 
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FRUEN ANNIVERSARY —A special presentation honoring seven employees 
who have served the company for 25 years or more was the highlight of 
Fruen Milling Company’s 60th anniversary dinner held at Minneapolis Golf 
Club recently. Arthur B. Fruen, company president, was presented with an 
imported, 400-day Schatz clock in recognition of his 45 years of service. 
Mr. Fruen in turn made similar awards to George C. Anderson, vice president, 
for 40 years of service; Robert R. Bredt, superintendent, $l-years; Herbert 
Dahlin, foreman, 27 years; Peter J. Edquist, sales manager, 27 years; Carl H. 
Keller, millwright, 27 years, and Walter F. Schlee, foreman, 25 years. Pic- 
tured here is Mr. Anderson making the presentation to Mr. Fruen. Others, 
left to right include Mr. Edquist, Mr. Bredt, Sheldon Johnson, treasurer; 
Roger Fruen, sales department; S. N. Osgood, sales department, and M. E. 
Churchward, sales department. Employees receiving awards for 15 years of 
service included Mr. Osgood, 21 years; Raymond J. Schlee, 21; Charles M. 
Arnold, 20; Orrin L. Heidelberger, 20; Matthew J. Kisch, 20; Raymond G. 


Lind, 20; Mr. Johnson, 


19; Edwin W. Gabrielson, 


19; Richard W. Fruen, 


19; Oscar Forsberg, 18; Lorence J. Lind, 18; Marvin Rambow, 18; Alford F. 
Cihlar, 17; Halvar Drugge, 17; Donald J. Brown, 15; Mr. Churchward, 15; 
Roger Fruen, 15; Norman A. LaSota, 15, and Wallace F. Wahistrom, 15. 





Southwestern Winter Wheat 
Harvesting in Full Swing 


KANSAS CITY Harvest of the 
1954 winter wheat crop is underway. 
A rapid change from an unusually 
long wet spell to warm, sunny 
weather hastened the ripening of 
wheat in Oklahoma and _ southern 
Kansas and combines were at work 
generally in the southern areas this 
week with early varieties being cut 
in the southern tier of counties in 
Kansas. 

The New Era Milling Co. purchased 
the first load of Cowley County wheat 


to arrive at Arkansas City, Kansas 
It was Early Triumph which tested 
60 Ib. and 13.9% moisture. In the 
Winfield, Arkansas City, Wellington 
and Caldwell area harvesting was 
well underway by June 8, aided by 
clear, windy weather. 

John Barton, county agent at Ar- 
kansas City, said that more damage 
than was expected has shown up in 
various sections from the early May 
freeze, as was reported in last week's 
issue of The Northwestern Miller 
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The result is that some fields will not 
be harvested at all, but the damage 
is not general, he said. 

Weekend harvest activity in Kan- 
sas was reported near Independence, 
Kansas, resulting in a test weight av- 
erage of 62 Ib., and 15% moisture 
Some early fields were being cut in 
Barber County near Kiowa as well. 

A Kansas City grain firm reported 
that a car of new Kansas wheat was 
enroute to the Kansas City market 
and may arrive June 8 or 9. Only 
one car out of the 189 receipts re- 
ported June 7 was new wheat and 
that was of Oklahoma origin. The 
first car of new wheat arrived at 
Kansas City June 1. 

A U.S. Department of Agriculture 
plant pathologist, Dr. Hurley Fel- 
lows, Manhattan, Kansas, in a re- 
lease last week revealed that yellow 
streak mosaic diseases of wheat are 
more widespread in the state this 
year than at any time in the past. 
In spite of the cool weather which 
tends to minimize the damage, Dr. 
Fellows estimated losses would reach 
several million dollars. 

Hardest hit area is in the middle 
third of the state, but it has been 
found in other areas, it was said. 

In Oklahoma new wheat was be- 
ing harvested generally with Enid 
receiving over the weekend 1,018 cars 
of new wheat out of total receipts 
of 1,110. Inspection reports of the 
new cars showed that the test 
weight ranged 59.3 to 65 Ib., averag- 
ing 61.6, protein ranged 10,20 to 
14.70%, averaging 12.60% and mois- 
ture 10.7 to 14%, averaging 12.1%. 

Reports from harvest areas and 
from points where the harvest is yet 
to begin indicate that very little 
wheat will be sold on the open mar- 
ket. With the government auxiliary 
storage bins going up and the market 
price tending below the loan, most 
of the wheat will be held back by 
the farmers. As each day passed it 
became more evident that a wet har- 
vest was not in prospect, minimizing 
the possibilities of much wheat com- 
ing on the cash market, A _ report 
from southwestern Oklahoma said 
that purchases from farmers were 
only 1 to 2% of the wheat brought 
in so far, pointing up the expected 
trend, 

In Texas some early fields are be- 
ing harvested, but the Panhandle 
area expects to begin harvesting this 
week, That area is somewhat behind 
the activity in Oklahoma, 








SOFT WHEAT MILLERS POSE — The camera picked up several subjects 
of interest at the annual spring meeting of the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va., May 28-29. Reading from left to 
right, the pictures show: George W. Huggins, sales manager of the Roanoke 
City (Va.) Mills, and M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N.C., both 
speakers on the program. In the next panel is Mrs. Henry 8S. French, director 
of the testing kitchen of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, who presented 
two new films on quick breads. In the third panel is Glenn Fite, Birdsey Flour 
& Feed Mills, Macon, Ga., president of the Self-Rising Flour Institute, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who reviewed the activities of the self-rising flour promotional 
program. Next, Mr. Huggins again is shown, this time with a Woofle Bird. 
Such a fowl is one which always flies backwards so it can see where it has 


been. Mr. Huggins advised millers to take a more forward-looking attitude. 
The main feature of the second day of the meeting was a panel discussion on 
quality wheat improvement and mill sanitation. The panel was moderated 
by Paul M. Marshall, Chicago, executive vice president and secretary of the 
NSWMaA. He is shown here standing in the No. 5 panel. Other members of 
the panel, left to right, are: C. F. Hanger, department of agriculture, Rich- 
mond, Va., and George B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. In the 
last scene are other members of the panel, left to right: Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National Federation, Washington, D.C.; James 
E. Skidmore, 3. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; and Dr. J. O. Rowell, 
extension entomologist of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
Complete details of the soft wheat millers’ group appeared on page 11 of the 
June 1 issue of The Northwestern Miller. 
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Flour sales were limited again last 
week as buyers avoided anything but 
orders for nearby shipment. 

With the new crop harvest advanc- 
ing and with cash wheat and flour 
prices strong, buyers limited their ac- 
tivity to p.d.s. purchases of minimum 
requirements, 

Southwestern mills’ sales averaged 
65% of four-day capacity, compared 
with 52% of five-day capacity the 
previous week, Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 50% of four-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 60% of five- 
day capacity the week before. 

Users of hard winters were await- 
ing prices which would reflect a new 
crop basis. Bakers also limited pur- 
chases of springs, which were at new 
high price levels for the crop year, 
while waiting to see how the south- 
western crop movement would affect 
spring prices, 

Family flour business also was gen- 
erally slow, and export activity was 
light 

Mills in the central states as well 
as elsewhere reported that business 
was slow, Sales of soft winter wheat 
flour were light. 

Activity was reported mostly light 
in the Pacific Northwest, too, with 
buyers booking small lots. 

Reports of slow export business for 
Canadian mills continued, and inten- 
sive competition for available domes- 
tic business was noted. 

U.S. flour production last week av- 
eraged 79% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 90% the previous week. 
Output was down in all areas. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were slow again last week as 
buyers avoided forward bookings 
while awaiting wheat price develop- 


ments with the movement of the 
southwestern crop. 
Sales averaged 50% of four-day 


capacity last week, compared with 
60° of five-day capacity the previous 
week and 44% a year ago. 

Flour prices rose about 10¢ last 
week and were at the highest levels 
of the crop year, Under these circum- 
stances, there was no forward book- 
ing, and business was largely on a 
p.d.s. basis for nearby delivery. Lend- 
ing strength to flour prices were high 
cash wheat premiums and low mill- 
feed prices during the week, 

Overnight protection was offered 
on two bakery flour price advances, 
but only limited business resulted. 

Bakers’ flour supplies and orders 
were reported short, but they were 
resisting current price levels and or- 
dering only small lots about a week 
in advance, Some mill representatives 
indicated that there was fair small 
lot business, but the aggregate was 
not large. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
clears, which were relatively scarce 
with running time light. Clears as 
well as other bakery flours advanced 
in price 

There was little or no sales activity 
in family flour. Prices were reduced 
10¢. Directions were generally re- 
ported slow, but were reported fairly 
good for this time of the year by 
some mills. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 96% of four-day 
capacity, compared with 87% of five- 
day capacity the previous week. 
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Sales of Flour Again 
Limited in All Areas 


Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 85% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 93% the previous 
week and 77% a year ago. Minneapo- 
lis output was 71% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 86% the previous 
week. Interior northwest mills’ out- 
put averaged 92% of capacity, com- 
pared with 97% the previous week. 

Quotations June 4, 100-lb. cottons 
‘arlots: Standard patent $6.61@6.69, 
short patent $6.710@6.79, high gluten 
$7.36@7.39, first clear $5.86@6.36 
whole wheat $6.747 6.76, family flow 
$6.71 @7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Based upon a four- 
day week, southwestern mills’ 
were 65% of capacity last week, 
largely current orders for nearby 
shipment. Spread of the new crop 
harvest into most of Oklahoma and 
the anticipation of a start on harvest- 
ing of early varieties in southern 
Kansas this week caused buyers to 
hold off any extended purchases of 
flour again during the period. 

The week's sales percentage com 
pares with 52% in the previous week 
and 66% a year ago. About 7% of the 
week's business was for export. 


sales 


Flour sales to bakers again were 
limited to price date of shipment last 
week. The nearness of the new crop 
harvest and new strength in cash 
wheat premiums were points which 
narrowed flour buying interest. Un- 
filled order balances dwindled to a 
minimum point for the year for most 
southwestern mills as it was drawing 
close to a day-to-day proposition on 
running time. The local bakery strike 
continued unabated and cut into 
some shipments which ordinarily 
would have been made. Sharp de- 
clines in millfeed credits also led 
to higher flour costs. Thus, bakers 
were awaiting flour prices which 
would reflect a new crop basis and 


were, buying only minimum require- 
ments in the meantime. 

Family flour business was slow as 
national brands reduced prices as 
much as 20¢ sack. Export interest 
was quiet and the early cutoff date 
on current IWA subsidies was fast 
approaching. Clears were in only 
moderate demand, yet offerings were 
limited. 

Quotations, June 4, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.21@6.28, standard 
95% patent $6.1106.18, straight $6.06 
@6.13; established brands of family 
flour $6.45@7.30, first clears $4.60@ 
4.90, second clears $4.45@4.50, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.257@ 4.40. 

Wichita: Mills operated 414 days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
39%, compared with 37% the pre- 
ceding week and 35% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices June 4 were up 5@10¢ sack 
for family flour and 4@6¢ sack for 
bakery flour, compared with the 
previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices practically un- 
changed. Shipping directions have 
been slow. 

Hutchinson: With the new crop of 
wheat just three weeks away in this 
area, mills found few buyers for flour. 
Business was limited entirely to p.d.s. 
orders. Most of the customers of area 
mills have exhausted contracts and 
are buying hand-to-mouth. Family 
flour business was at zero. Directions 
were good even with the short week 
and operations were at 85%. Prices 
were up 5¢. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City, June 5: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.804 6.90; bakers’ short patent, in 


papers, $6.10@6.15; 
6.05, 

Texas: Buyers are still waiting for 
full adjustment to new crop wheat 
values which many expect to be later 
in June when wheat will be moving 
freely, not only in Texas, but Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas. Business 
last week was strictly hand to mouth, 
averaging 15 to 20% capacity. Run- 


standard, $64 


ning time was no more than three 
days. Prices were 20¢ sack lower on 
(Continued on page ,) 





Sales of Semolina Blends Remain 
Slow; Light Production Reported 


Sales of blended semolina products 
were reported light again last week 
following a brief expansion in busi- 
ness the previous week 

Millers reported that there were 
practically no sales except for some 
purchases for immediate needs 

Some macaroni product manufac- 
turers previously booked ahead into 
July, while others continue on a 
hand-to-mouth basis, ordering small 
amounts at a time. 

While sales of blended durum prod- 
ucts were slow, some eastern trade 
reports indicate that demand for 
macaroni and noodles was holding up 
fairly well. 

A recent Cargill crop bulletin said 
farmers, in planting durum acreage, 
were inclined to stay within the orig 
inal allotments and no increase in 
acreage was anticipated in view ol 
high seed costs and heavy losses from 
rust in 1953. However, more durum 
may be raised this year because of 
better growing conditions 

Reports this week indicated that 
the crop was off to a good start for 
the most part, although in some lo- 
calized areas there were reports of 
trouble with wild oats 

Durum wheat prices were steady 


last week, with top quality durum 
bringing $3.10 bu. at Minneapolis. 
Semolina blends were quoted at $7.25 
@7.30 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Durum products 
light. 


production was 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis June 4 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
60 Ib $2.90@3.10 
59 Ib 2.85 @3.05 
58 Ib 2.75@3.00 
57 Ib 2.70@2.95 
56 Ib 2.65 @2.90 
55 Ib 2.40 @2.80 
54 Ib 2.20@2.70 
53 Ib 2.10@2.50 
52 Ib 2.00@2.30 
51 Ib 1.80@2.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


lburum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 


centage of capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
May 31-June 5 189,500 127,022 68¢ 
Previous week 189,500 *1F P33 S5t 
Year ago 189.500 166.461 89 


Crop year 
production 


July 1, 1953-June 7, 1954 8.014, 187F 
July 1, 1952-June 6, 1953 9,146,433 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 


ucts, 
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Millfeed Prices 
Show Slightly 
More Strength 


The millfeed market was showing 
a little more strength early this week. 
Demand was not heavy, but it was at 
least fair for some commodities. And, 
with running time light, prices were 
firmer. Trading was somewhat im- 
proved. Prices at Minneapolis early 
this week were about the same as a 
week earlier but were a little higher 
than the low points of last week. 
Values at Kansas City were still be- 
low a week earlier but were stronger 
than they had been. 

Formula feed demand registered a 
decided upswing in the Northwest 
last week. The renewed interest was 
attributed to the apparent stabilizing 
of prices which encouraged dealers to 
resume buying. 

Manufacturers said that dealers 
still are not building inventories to 
any extent, but the extended period 
of holding off all but bare necessity 
buying left them with a sudden need 
for larger shipments. 

Practically all types of feed were 
in good demand, with hog and tur- 
key feeds probably showing the most 
development. Most firms, however, 
note that dairy feed trade is off, 
although some manufacturers report 
a fairly good trade in some types. 

Experiences varied on chick starter 
sales, also. For the most part, buying 
is still at the peak, but some firms 
noted a rather decided decline. Tur- 
key starter sales are still good, and 
grower sales are described as “ter- 
rific.” 

Sales of laying mashes have been 
hit by new declines in egg prices, al- 
though volume is fairly substantial. 

Prospects for June business now 
appear good to most manufacturers, 
and they look for an increase over 
last year’s June tonnage. Of plants 
surveyed, May business was off 10 
to 15% from last year in some cases 
but up as much as 20% for others. 
Volume for 1954 to date, however, 
is up in all cases. 

Because of the long holiday week 
end at the start of last week, there 
was some accumulation of orders at 
feed mills in the Southwest which 
they were unable to complete. A 
fairly good demand throughout the 
week left the average mill still with 
two to three days running time for 
this week, an encouraging situation 
in view of the rather sharp declines 
in feed prices in recent weeks and the 
continued sluggish prices for most 
farm products except pork. 

There appeared to be at least a 
temporary halt to the rather steady 
decline in feed prices. At least most 
mills held prices steady last week 
for the first time in about a month. 
This may have been some cause for 
the fairly good sales of the week, 
but the volume probably was more 
due to an attempt by dealers to keep 
inventories at bare minimum require- 
ments. 

Milk prices were slipping, egg 
prices were easier and broiler mar- 
kets showed no tendency toward im- 
provement. Thus, with excellent pas- 
tures and more than abundant rain- 
fall, the demand for dairy feed has 
been only scattered. Broiler feed de- 
mand has been fairly constant and 
turkey feed demand fair to good. 
Egg feed sales have been fair, but 
starting feed interest has slowed to 
a trickle. 

Only hog feed continues to be in 
very good demand and remains 
among the best selling items of feed. 


1954 
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Mixed Price 
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Wheat Futures Show 


Changes 


Kansas City Values Off Moderately as Crop 


Movement Gains; 


Wheat futures slipped moderately 
at Kansas City but showed a fair 
amount of strength at Minneapolis 
and Chicago in the week ending June 
4. Onset of heavier harvest movement 
of new wheat in the Southwest bore 


down more at Kansas City while 
prices at other markets were influ- 
enced more-or-less by independent 


factors relating to later harvesting in 
the northern areas. Chicago quota- 
tions were up 14 @1%¢ while Min- 
neapolis prices gained a cent to 3%¢ 
bu. The best gain was posted in the 
Minneapolis September contract. Re- 
ports from the Southwest indicate 
that while some futures sales were 
attributed to hedging of new crop 
marketings, the largest share of early 
wheat is going into loan. Whether or 
not this pattern will continue through 
the heaviest marketing period holds 
the key to the price picture, observers 
say. Meanwhile, the wheat export 
outlook continues gloomy and flour 
business remained at a very slow 
pace throughout the week. The ad- 
justment of cash wheat premiums to 
a new crop basis continued last week, 
although tension in supplies was not 
relieved to any extent. 


Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 4 were: Chicago July 
$1.94'4-%, September $1.97'2-%, De- 


cember $2.02%-'%, March $2.05; Min- 


neapolis July $2.19%, September 
$2.15%, December $2.16%2; Kansas 
City—July $2.02, July hard $2.06%- 


2.07, September hard $2.09%, Decem- 
ber hard $2.11%, March hard $2.13%. 


Government Moves 

The week's news again contained a 
number of government actions relat- 
ing to the wheat market. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in an- 
nouncing that it would terminate ex- 
port allowances on sales of its stocks 
of feed grains for export, emphasized 
that the program providing allow- 
ances for wheat exports (GR-261 and 
GR-262) will not be affected by the 
feed grain plans. “Sales of CCC- 
owned wheat to be exported either as 
wheat or wheat flour will be con- 
tinued with export allowances that 
will make export prices for CCC- 
owned wheat comparable to prices of- 
fered by other wheat exporting coun- 
tries,’ the USDA stated. This appar- 
ently represents a reversal of some 
earlier thinking on the part of USDA 
officials as they had indicated wheat 
offers under the special program also 
would be withdrawn during the har- 
vest movement. Effect of the an- 
nouncement on the market was not 
immediately measureable, although it 
was pointed out that one result would 
be the ability of flour exporters to 
maintain business in markets where 
subsidized International! Wheat 
Agreement sales are not possible. 

Over the week end it was reported 
that USDA delegates to the forth- 
coming IWA conference will have in- 
structions to put U.S. wheat to im- 
porting nations at the floor of the 
agreement price range, at which level 
they are required to take up their 
quotas. However, the matter of pay- 
ment—-whether with local currencies 
or dollars—is said to be somewhat ob- 
scure under terms of the agreement. 

President Eisenhower at a press 
conference rejected any compromise 


Other Markets Stronger 


on his farm program keyed to flexible 
price supports. Meanwhile, a majority 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
was Said to be set to back continua- 
tion of 90% support for basic com- 
modities, and a showdown on the 
issue was expected shortly. 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago crop statis- 
tician, raised his previous estimate 
of winter wheat production 67 mil- 
lion bushels to 730 million bushels, a 
figure which also is 13 million above 
the May government estimate. He al- 
so noted the good condition of the 
spring wheat crop. 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 6.9 million bushels for 
the week ended June 3, compared 
with 6.5 million the previous week 
and 9.9 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
arrivals of all classes of wheat to- 
taled 1,382 cars for the week while 
Duluth received 1,025 cars. 

There was a fairly good demand 
for cash wheat during the week with 
the best buying interest still centered 
on the western North Dakota and 
Montana origins showing 58-lb. test 
weight or heavier and 13% protein 
or higher. Trading ranges widened 
with the principal advance taking 
place at the top of the ranges re- 
flecting edges being paid for test 
weight. Trading ranges on June 3 for 
No. 1 Dark Northern Spring or No. 1 
northern spring were as follows: Or- 
dinary 94@11¢ over July, 11% protein 
11@16¢ over, 12% protein 16@28¢ 
over, 13% protein 30@41¢ over, 14% 
protein 43@53¢ over, 15% protein 
60@68¢ over, 16% protein 82@88¢ 
over. Minneapolis July wheat declined 
1%¢ and closed June 3 at $2.18-%. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 12.59%, 
durum 10.80%. Bids on durum wheat 
were unchanged in an extremely nar- 
row market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on June 4: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib $2.28% @ 2.30% 
11% Protein 2.30% 2.35% 
12% Protein 2.35% @2.48% 
13% Protein 2.49% @2.61% 
14% Protein 2.62% @2.73% 
15% Protein 2.79% @2.88% 
16% Protein LOLM% WMI.O8R% 


Grade Discounts 


l@ ie Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight—2@5¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
Full protein premiums do not apply on 


light test 
Damage 
Moisture le 


liu 2¢ each | & 


weights 

“ale each 1% 
each 4% on i4 to 
over 144%% 


14% %; 


K. C. Market Strong 

The Kansas City market was poised 
on the brink of handling cash wheat 
on a new crop basis this week with 
the news of arrivals of over a thous- 
and cars of new wheat at Enid and 
the harvest spreading into southern 
Kansas. Meanwhile, the market had 
worked itself into a tight situation 
with milling offerings holding at a 
steady high level and lesser grades 
advancing 54 6¢ during the week. 

Uncertainty over future support 
levels, the possibility of a wet har- 
vest, lighter flour mill operations and 
reduced export interest did not halt 
the spot market from showing much 
strength. Ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter went from 18¢ over on 
June 1 to a top of 24¢ over three 
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CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour 
Northwestern Miller 


with relationship of 
output of 


all mills in the U.S. expressed 


production in principal manufacturing areas by 
production to capacity 
in percentages 


mills reporting currently in The 
and to the total estimated 








May 30 May 31 
June 5, *Previous June 6, June 3-8, 
1954 week 1953 1951 
Northwest 624,800 GRHORT 440,896 436,904 
Southwest 994,029 1,114,548 1,001,379 1,193,687 
Buffalo 160.3903 501.959 442.107 630,991 431,988 
Central and Southeast 444,634 186,223 HTARIT 171,401 524,622 
North Pacifie Coast 262,723 292,229 2.168 223,766 278,361 
Totals 2,786,579 3,160,996 2.985 207 O32, 884 3.0063,422 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— —July 1 to—— , 
May 30 May 31 
June 5 Previous June 6 June 2-7 June 3-8 June § June 6, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1951 1954 1953 
Northwest 85 $: 77 87 76 33,058,276 36,648,068 
Southwest 76 85 77 80 8s 56,393,770 66,623,348 
Buffalo lon 109 117 115 4 24,278,156 24,515,768 
Central and 8. E 66 h4 RG 69 78 25,800,000 26,101,585 
N. Pacific Coast 76 a3 61 él 77 13,474,904 13,259,604 
Totals 79 on 81 82 &% 153,006,295 166,158,873 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week 





Flour % ar 

capacity output tivity 
May 31-June 5 279,850 204,215 73 
Previous week 79,850 249,338 ao 
Year ago 7,350 209,929 73 
Two years ago 140,600 255,437 75 
Five-year average a0 
Ten-year average . 83 


60 Kepresentative Mills Outside of Kansas 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 31-June 5 253.500 180,758 7 
Previous week 253,500 219,240 aA 
Year ago 282,500 238,101 La) 
Two years ago 282,500 273,602 97 
Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 76 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 





City (including Wichita and Salina) eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 5-day week Mlour % ac 
May 31-June 5. .1,021,350 7TK9.814 "7 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021,350 865,210 RS May 31-June 6 181,250 444,042 92 
Year ago 1,019,750 791,450 78 Previous week 181,250 "406,707 97 
Two years ago. 1.019.250 829.232 81 Year ago h46.250 102,735 74 
Five-year average K3 Two years ago 552,000 448,766 wo 
Ten-year average aS Five-year average 78 
Ten-year average 68 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir Principal mille on the North Pacifie Coast 
Kinia, Georgia and eastern Missourt 
5-day week Pour ie Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
: Washington Mills 
capacity output tivity -s 
May 31-June 671.400 144.624 66 5-day week Flour % ac 
Previous week 671,400 *666,223 a4 capacity output Uvity 
Year ago 671,000 578.817 RG May 31-June 5 215,000 157,369 73 
Two years ago 671,400 171,601 69 Previous week 216,000 *172,919 80 
Five-vear average 71 Year age 230,000 145,56 65 
Ten-year average a2 Two years ago 220,000 16 6s 
‘Revised Five-year average s1 
ae Ten-year average 80 
BUPPALO *Revised 
f-day week Flour % At 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 31-June 159,500 160,393 m0 May 31-June 5 133,000 105,364 79 
Previous week 159,500 501,959 109 Previous week 133,000 119,310 ao 
Year ago 159,500 442,107 117 Year ago 133,200 76,571 67 
TWo years ago 459,800 530,391 115 Two years ago 122 000 65,088 49 
Five-year average 98 Five-year average 72 
Ten-year average 92 Ten-year average 76 
MILLEFRED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jute and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Supertor; (3) mille of 











-———Bouthwest*— c Northwest* Huffalot -- Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
May 31-June 5. 20,129 1,142,014 11,336 653,360 8952 171,988 40,417 2,267,362 
Prev. week 122,569 ti2.44s 9,753 
Two wks. ago 21,780 10,866 10,164 2 
1953 20,278 12,957 723,111 10,072 ‘3 2,364,587 
1952 1,967 13,640 692,245 16,121 15,728 2,465,482 
1951 4.17 13.089 670,494 KR. 262 549,703 if 4 2,484,735 
1950 21,498 12,219 663,298 K.449 = «G11, 948 12,166 2,371,471 
Five-yr. average 21,609 1,189,427 12,648 H8O,489 9.171 h1k ROL 13,428 2,386,717 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 
days later, closing at 23¢ over on The approximate range of cash 


June 7. The range on 12.50% protein 
was 27 to 48¢ over, and 14 percent 
was 29 to 56¢ over. Millers still were 
forced to quote the highest flour 
prices of several years due to the 
high wheat basis. The basic July hard 
wheat showed relative stability, clos- 
ing at $2.06% or only %¢ less than 
a week previous. 

Arrivals totaled 431 in Kansas City 
last week, against 389 in the previous 
week and 672 a year ago. Only 189 
cars were reported June 7, compared 
with 1,165 at Enid and 333 at Fort 
Worth. 


wheat prices at Kansas City June 4 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 lark and Hard $2.29% @2.664% 


No. 2 lark and Hard 2.28% 02.66% 
No, 3 lark and Hard 2.27% @2.63% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.26% @2.61% 
No. 1 Red 2.15%042.20% 
No, 2 Red 2.14% @2,19% 
No. 3 Red LIS% G21 
No. 4 Red 212% @2.17% 


Japanese buyers were in the mar- 
ket at the close of the week and took 
5% cargoes of white wheat in the 
-acific Northwest. The wheat will 


come out of government stocks and is 
for last half June and first half July 
shipment. 
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WASHINGTON Doubts that the 
government would control the wheat 
carryover on June 30, 1954 must be 
erased after analyzing the loan-in- 
ventory report of Commodity Credit 
Corp. as of April 30. This shows that 
CCC owned or controlled nearly 890 
million bushels of wheat on that date. 

The government wheat account 
breaks down into two categories 
its 1954 wheat loan account amount- 
ing to approximately 412 million 
bushels and its inventory account of 
old crop wheat of nearly 478 million 
bushels. 

With exports lagging and the final 
returns from the old crop year de- 
liveries to the government yet to be 
totaled up, it appears that CCC may 
have on hand starting the new crop 
year July 1 better than 900 million 
bushels of wheat. This confirms earli- 
er forecasts by The Northwestern 
Miller that the June 30 carryover 
can run as high as 950 million bushels 
in all positions. 

Meanwhile, the same CCC report 
shows that on April 30 the govern- 
ment owned or controlled more than 
800 million bushels of corn. 


The export allowance to stimulate 
corn exports has not taken hold. In 
fact, reliable sources now indicate 
that the export allowance for corn 
has killed a substantial commitment 
of Foreign Operations Administration 
funds to buy U.S. corn since the al- 
lowance would not be available for 
FOA financing. 

Grain sorghum offers under the 
f.o.b. price at Gulf ports have not pro- 
duced any substantial business in that 
commodity. Although grain sorghums 
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Government Control of Wheat 
Supplies Noted; Sales Under 
Feed Grain Export Plan Lag 


at the CCC pric? of $1.75 ewt., f.0.b 
Gulf ports, are the cheapest feed 
grain in world markets, there is no 
great urge to buy. 

According to trade reports, the un- 
certainty of USDA sales policy damp- 
ens any desire on the part of foreign 
buyers to enter our markets for other 
than necessary parcels of our grain 
surpluses. They watch for lower floor 

possibly substantially below pres- 
ent offering levels. 

There is no interest in the purchase 
of U.S. feed grains at the current 
export allowance in any volume, trade 
sources declare. 

World Price Structure 

There is also a substantial opinion 
that the price structure of the world 
markets for all grains is tottering 
and may shatter before the USS. 
states unequivocally how low it will 
go and how much of its surpluses 
will be available at those prices and 
for how long. 

In its announcement of its April 
30 loan-inventory account, CCC states 
that this does not include wheat held 
under purchase agreement options by 
producers, which would amount to an 
additional 63 million bushels. If a)! 
of that were tendered to CCC, it 
would boost the CCC holding at the 
end of the crop year to more than 
950 million bushels. Ordinarily CCC 
estimates that not more than two 
thirds of the purchase agreement 
options are delivered to the govern- 
ment, which would reduce the poten- 
tial tender of wheat te about 40 mil- 
lion bushels. But this still would 
mount the CCC total on June 30 to 
close to 950 million bushels. 





Development of Stem Rust 


In Three Areas Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS Considerable 
stem rust is developing in three areas 
in the hard red winter wheat region, 
according to Donald G. Fletcher, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Rust Preven- 
tion Assn. 

“The rains which broke the drouth 
in Texas revived large acreages of 
erain,’’ Mr. Fletcher reports in a June 
1 bulletin. “Subsequent rains have 
kept the grain growing and permitted 
rust infection to occur and spread. 
Wheat in en area south and west of 
Wichita Falls now has from 1 to 5% 
severity of rust on all the plants. 
This erain is within a week of har- 
vest. There is little chance that any 
appreciable damage will occur there, 
but considerable rust is being pro- 
duced which may blow north. 

“The heavy wheat producing area 
in the northern panhandle of Texas 
is now late. Much wheat is just in 
flower and there is a liberal sprin- 
kling of stem rust in most fields. 
Years when losses due to stem rust 
occur in the Texas panhandle are not 
common, but this may be such a year. 
Abundant rust inoculum will be pro- 
duced there in the next three or four 
weeks, and this means that one 
source of southern rust will be fur- 
ther west than usual. 

“The third potential source of con- 
siderable rust inoculum is located in 
south central Kansas. Most of the 


wheat there is in the late milk, but 
about 10% of the fields are still in 
the berry-forming stage. South of 
Hutchinson to St. Anthony, many 
fields had a trace of rust on most 
plants. There is time for two or three 
more generations of rust to develop, 
and heavy rust infection could occur 
before harvest.” 


Depends on Weather 


The development and northward 
movement of rust depends on the 
weather, the report continues. Winds 
from the south bearing rust spores, 
temperatures from 70 to 85 degrees 
and abundant rain or dews would fa- 
vor rust development in all immature 
grain in the Great Plains area 

To date, about one third of the 
rust identifications have been 15B. An 
equal number have been race 48, and 
there have been some of races 29, 38, 
and 17, and other races that have 
been common in the past 20 years. 
The rust collections thus far identi- 
fied have been from Mexico, Texas 
and some of the Gulf states. 

Southern winds carrying rust 
spores did not occur very frequently 
in May, but slide exposures during 
the last 10 days of the month indi- 
cated that rust spores were present 
in the air at widely separated points 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. On 
the last two days of May consider- 





William P. Gatts 


APPOINTED—Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills has announced the estabjish- 
ment in Salt Lake City of a resident 
sales representative. He is William P. 
Gatts, Los Angeles, who formerly 
served in the sales department of 
Fulton’s plant in that city. Mr. Gatts 
w.ll represent Fulton in Utah and 
Idaho. 





able numbers of spores were caught 
on slides exposed at Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, Mr. Fletcher says. 

Rust-spreading barberries through- 
out the northern states became in- 
fected slightly earlier than usual this 
year. Infections on the barberries are 
heavy in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania. Rust had 
spread to grains and grasses by May 
17 in Virginia, by May 18 in Pennsyl- 
vania and by May 25 in Michigan. In 
South Dakota, Minnesota and other 
barberry eradication states, rust in- 
fection on the bushes occurred about 
the usual date. 

As of June 1, no stem rust has 
been found on grains away from the 
immediate vicinity of barberries 
north of Kansas. However, during the 
past three or four days, both stem 
rust and leaf rust have rapidly in- 
creased in the northern part of that 
state. The present western edge of 
stem rust infected fields in Kansas 
appears to be about at Hays. The re- 
cent rains have saturated most of the 
soil in the wheat growing areas of 
the southwest and crop conditions, 
barring rust, have greatly improved, 
he notes. 


—~@READ IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Flour Distributors’ 
Group of New York 
Reviews Convention 


NEW YORK-—-Delegates represent- 
ing the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, at the recent an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, present- 
ed a complete review of the meeting 
at the season’s final dinner session 
of the local group held at the Hotel 
Bedford here June 3. 

In the reports the delegates ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the overall 
convention, describing it as a business 
and social success and adopted a reso- 
lution praising the convention com- 
mittee for its work in planning and 
staging the annual event. 

By a unanimous vote of the mem- 
bership, Robert S. Mounce, Jr., Erie 
Railroad Co., New York, was elected 
a member of the local group. 


June 8, 1954 


Indiana Grain, 
Feed Men Enjoy 
Annual Outing 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


FRENCH LICK, IND. Stored 
wheat is presenting a serious prob- 
lem this summer, the Indiana Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. heard at its 
annual summer outing in the French 
Lick Springs Hotel here June 7-8. 

R. W. Wilson, state stabilization 
and conservation committee, Indian- 
apolis, said that the government is 
having difficulty moving out stored 
wheat in time for the new crop. 
Farmers are being urged to build 
temporary space as a_ temporary 
measure. New warehouses should be 
built as a permanent solution he said. 

Maynard G. Alderfer, B. I. Hosler 
& Co., Walkerton, Ind., president of 
the organization, called the formal 
sessions together the morning of 
June 7. Close to 300 persons regis- 
tered for the outing, with many mem- 
bers bringing their families. 

Appearing on the program with 
Mr. Wilson were Robert Fulmer and 
Robert Collen, both with the state 
agricultural department, Indianapo- 
lis. 

Paul E. Hensel, personnel director 
of the Central Soya Company, Inc., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., outlined a custo- 
mer and employee relations program. 

Among the advice which Mr. Hensel 
gave to elevator operators, he said 
the following information should be 
at hand: the elevator’s agricultural 
commodity market, its financial 
standing, its competition, and its 
objective in quality and service. 

The afternoon of the first day was 
given over to play. Activities included 
a golf tournament, bingo, bait cast- 
ing, horse shoes and softball. A bridge 
and canasta party was attended by 
the ladies. A banquet concluded the 
day’s affairs. 

The final day’s program included 
a talk by B. T. Perry, Mefford, Perry 
and Co., Crawfordsville, on grain and 
feed accounting problems. Martin H. 
Fuller, manager of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Indianapolis, 
next outlined a loan program for 
grain and feed dealers. Alvin F. 
Oliver, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., Washington, delivered 
an address on “Problems, Profits and 
People.” 

The program was concluded with 
a humorous talk entitled “Marry and 
Be Merry,” by William E. Shaddin, 
Springfield, Ill., professional speaker. 
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Continental Names 
4 New Directors 


NEW YORK Continental Grain 
Co. has announced that it has added 
four new members to its board cf 
directors. They are: Harold Vogel, 
vice president and manager of the 
St. Louis office; Gustave Loebel, vice 
president and manager of the Buffalo 
office; George A. Kublin, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Kansas City 
office, and Leon A. Hakim, vice presi- 
dent at the New York office of the 
company. 





——~—SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JAMES P. HESSBURG APPLIES 

ST. LOUIS—James P. Hessburg of 
Cargill, Inc., of St. Louis has made 
application for membership in the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. 





June 8, 1954 


MINNEAPOLIS—A number of ob- 
stacles to increased U.S. export trade 
in Latin America are obvious, but 
most of them add up to a single 
deficit a shortage of U.S. dollars 
with which to buy U.S. goods 

This view was expressed last week 
by A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., vice president, who just returned 
from an extensive tour of Latin coun- 
tries as a member of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture trade mission. 

Mr. Sparboe, who is chairman of 
the Millers National Federation ex- 
port advisory committee, said that 
he had reached no new conclusions 
concerning trade barriers in the 
course of the dozens of conferences 
held with South American govern- 
ment officials and businessmen and 
American representatives in those 
countries. The discussions, rather, 
served to underline some of the ideas 
he has expressed before on the sub- 
ject of trade barriers and the pric- 
ing of U.S. commodities out of 
reach of foreign customers 

he mission of which Mr. Sparboe 
was a part was composed also of 
representatives of several other in- 
dustries engaged in exporting agri- 
cultural commodities and their prod- 
ucts, and the study was directed 
mostly at over-all trade problems. 
Members of all groups will meet in 
Washington the week of June 7 to 
assemble a consolidated report 


Hits Flour Trade 

The shortage of U.S. dollars is the 
basic cause of developing self-suffici- 
ency or “grow-it-at-home” efforts in 
Latin countries, Mr. Sparboe pointed 
out. This trend is one which has 
seriously cut into U.S. markets for 
flour in the area, with a number of 
countries promoting wheat farming 
and domestic flour milling operations. 

The fact that these programs usu- 
ally are economically unsound, from 
the standpoint of production costs 
does not deter their development, Mr. 
Sparboe said. “They have the land 
and the people to work it,” he said, 
“and even if the soil is not too good, 
and production is uneconomical by 
American standards, they feel they 
have nothing to lose since they can’t 
obtain enough dollars to import 
flour 

Mr. Sparboe pointed out, too, the 
paradoxical situation of U.S. govern- 
ment representatives in some coun- 
tries engaged in “uphill” Point Four 
operations while the U.S. trade mis- 
sions were looking for ways to ex- 
pand markets for U.S. farm goods. 

Cuba and Venezuela remain rela- 
tively good flour markets, he said, 
since they are good dollar earners. 
Import licensing difficulties, however, 
tend to make trading difficult. Mean- 
while, the nations that are already 
poor markets for U.S. exporters tend 
to get worse 

The only permanent answer to ex- 
panded trade, Mr. Sparboe empha- 
sized, is freer trade throughout the 
world which would enable Latin 
countries to earn the currencies they 
need to import the goods they need, 
including U.S. products, rather than 
engage in bilateral “swap” arrange- 
ments that tend to narrow trade 
outlets. 

‘Instead of putting up more bar- 
riers to trade we should have less 
The U.S. needs the markets,” he de- 
clared 

The huge build-up of farm sur- 
pluses in the U.S. overhang world 
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Latin Dollar Shortage Held 
Chief Export Trade Barrier 





A. B. Sparboe 


markets, and agricultural countries 
in Latin America are very concerned 
as to how they will be disposed of, 
he said, 

In suggesting to Latin government 
officials steps that might be taken 
to increase trade, questions frequent- 
ly were raised about U.S. pricing and 
other policies which often proved em- 
barrassing, he noted. 

One important step taken by the 
U.S. government that has aided flour 
export trade is the special export 
allowance program (GR-262). 

He expressed doubts, however, 
about another U.S. move to facilitate 
trade—the offer to sell goods for 
“soft” currencies. This program, he 
said, is not a long-term practical solu- 
tion. Foreign nations realize that the 
U.S. eventually will want to spend 
the currencies for goods or services, 
while they would much prefer to have 
the opportunity to earn dollars. 

Trade could be expanded somewhat 
by granting of credit to Latin im- 
porters as Canada and some Eu- 
ropean countries are doing, Mr. Spar- 
boe said. 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


cake aleleL 


ANGELITE 

COOKIE KIN G—cookie and 
CRACKER KIN G—cracke! 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% 


low visc 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
— HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“fr}'° 
























The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 








KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «+ PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 

SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Manegers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Meneget 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 














The Medicine Man 


By Horace L, Sipple and Charles Glen 
King, Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 


N UTRITION quackery has been 
known in various forms for 
many years. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we recognize food faddism 
as an increasingly serious problem, 
understand how and why it continues 
to exist, and make an all-out effort 
to expose and offset the activities of 
the faddists. 

If we compare the food faddists and 
quacks of 50 years ago with those of 
today, we find that a significant 
change has occurred.—a change which 
gives a clue to the solution of the 
problem of food faddism as it now ex- 
ists. 

The old-time medicine man, yester- 
day's nutrition quack, sold his cure- 
all youth-restoring patent medicines 
to the smail groups he was able to 
attract to his show on a street corner, 
in a vacant lot, or at picnics and fairs. 
He operated in a very small way, un- 
der conditions of relatively limited 
communication and slow spread of 
public information, Improvements in 
communication made possible the rap- 
id and widespread dissemination of 
information. An informed public be- 
came conscious of the lack of effec- 
tiveness of cure-alls and patent med- 
icines. Exposed, deprived of his pro- 
tecting cloud of mystery and ignor- 
ance, the medicine man disappeared 
from the scene some 20 years ago, Or 
did he? 

Too good to be true, this disappear- 
ing act was in itself an illusion. 
Adapting himself to changing times 
and conditions, to a better informed 
public, the medicine man became a 
“food expert,” dealing in so called 
health foods and diet supplements in- 
stead of patent medicines. 

Ironically, it is the food faddist who 
has recognized and made use of the 
opportunity afforded by our modern 
communication methods to reach and 
influence great numbers of people 
quickly and effectively. 

Although specific cases vary in de- 
tail, depending upon whether the “ex- 
pert” is a lecturer-author, pseudosci- 
entist crusader, writer of sensational 
articles and books, or a high pressure 
salesman appearing on radio and tele- 
vision, fundamentally the food faddist 
is a fluent speaker or writer. He is 
willing to make unrestrained and fan- 
tastic claims as to the value of his 
products or theories, disagreeing with 
established information and condemn- 
ine generally recognized and authori- 
tative organizations, institutions and 
regulatory agencies, and he always 
has something to sell. 

@ Attack on Common Foods—-An ap- 
proach frequently used in promoting 
food fads is to attack the nutritive 
value and quality of the common 
foods in our diet. The public is told 
that our soil is depleted, that our 
foods are nutritionally lacking and 
that all Americans have dietary defi- 
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ciencies causing a wide variety of dif- 
ficulties ranging from vague malnu- 
trition to the most severe degenera- 
tive diseases. A number of common 
foods are condemned, including pas- 
teurized milk, fruits and vegetables 
produced with the aid of commercial 
fertilizers, and cereal products de- 
scribed as having lost their impor- 
tant nutrients. Starting with such 
claims and arguments which have no 
basis in fact, the faddist proceeds to 
promote and sell his own particular 
products at a ridiculous price—or sell 
his advice which is based on sheer 
fantasy. He may use a “diet supple- 


ment” or “health food.” Or he may 
sell a book or leaflet setting forth 


the author’s theories. Most “food ex- 
perts” have a direct interest in the 
sale of specific “health foods” that 
are promoted through their publica- 
tions, lectures, and radio and televi- 
sion programs. There is no lack of 
faddist ideas and claims. A recent 
study of food misinformation made 
by the American Dietetic Association 
lists some 200 food fads and fantasies 
in circulation today. 

Another faddist approach takes ad- 
vantage of the widespread popular 
interest in obesity and its relationship 
to disease. The food faddist has been 
alert to this literally golden oppor- 
tunity in exploiting the fear of obes- 
ity and its effects. The racket of re- 


ducing aids and diets is now one of 


the most active and profitable opera- 
tions of the nutrition quack. Although 
modern public health legislation has 
eliminated the more dangerous reduc- 
ing preparation, such measures have 
not been able to affect the promotion 
of dozens of products which manage 
to stay within the letter of regula- 
tions but which “are inert, ineffective, 
useless, and a waste of time and 
money,” as Max Millman points out 
in “The Reducing Racket” in the 
January 1954 issue of Today’s Health 

The promises of the faddist are well 








designed to appeal to the great major- 
ity of people who would like to re- 
duce, but who want to do so quickly, 
easily and without dieting. Claims 
play upon this wishful thinking, ig- 
noring the fact that to reduce weight 
the caloric value of the food eaten 
must be less than the calories ex- 
pended. 

Many of the current reducing rem- 

edies are simply candies containing 
vitamins and minerals—advertised as 
such and sold at a high price as a di- 
etary aid in reducing. Others are 
chiefly vitamin or vitamin and min- 
eral capsules, Of a somewhat differ- 
ent type are the products made of a 
nonfood substance which forms a 
voluminous gel when mixed with wa- 
ter. Taken with water before meals, 
the product is intended to form a 
large mass in the stomach, creating 
a feeling of satiety and reducing the 
food intake. The quack promoter of 
such products is not concerned with 
the fact that the inert bulk has little 
effect since it tends to form in the 
intestinal tract rather than in the 
stomach, nor that the food consumed 
will not be adequate in nutritional 
value. 
@ Modern Medicine Men—All types 
of food fads have one identifying 
characteristic — claims unlimited in 
scope and as fraudulent as any made 
by the medicine man of yesterday. 
An important difference is that today 
the glib words and phrases bombard 
the public not only through advertise- 
ments and lectures by “food experts,” 
but through radio and _ television 
reaching directly into homes with 
powerful, high pressure sales pro- 
grams. The extent to which faddists 
and quacks are willing and financially 
able to go in product promotion is 
sufficient evidence in itself that food 
fads represent a huge and profitable 
business. 

Let no one doubt the existence of 
the food faddist or the fact that his 





“A while back,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 






<7. Roller Mills, 
Aye" 


“when Red Sawyer was carryin’ on 
about readin’ there was too 
many mills in the country an’ 
allowed hard times was comin’ 
» on, it sort of riled me. ‘Red,’ I 
- says to him, ‘ef’n there’s one 
— thing more’n another that'll 
get a body bedridden it’s think- 
in’ all the time what will hap- 
pen ef’n sickness breaks out in 
the family. Maybe all you say is true, but, 
by cracky, I ain ’t goin’ to get low in my 


mind: until there’s reason for it, an’ when the ruination starts 
an’ they take out after “Fetchit’s Pride” the Fish River Roller 
Mills ain’t goin’ to give up without enough of a struggle to 


let °em know there’s been a fight’. 
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activities continue to represent a real 
menace to public health. Every 
thoughtful person should be con- 
cerned with this problem. We can 
deal effectively with nutrition quack- 
ery only when the public is provided 
with sound nutrition information so 
that food fads and fallacies will be 
recognized and rejected. 


CAN WHEAT THINK?—Can wheat, 
or any plant for that matter think for 
itself and react to circumstances? 
Evidence has been uncovered in Es- 
sex, England, which shows that if 
wheat does not have a brain it at 
least acts in response to an instinct 
more keenly developed than that of 
other plants. 

In January and February, 1953, the 
low-lying coastal areas of eastern 
England were flooded by the sea dur- 


ing heavy storms which smashed 
away the coastal defenses. When the 
salt water receded rich agricultural 


land was found to be heavily impreg- 
nated with salt, and in some instances 
it will take years to eradicate its ef- 
fects. 

The English farmer made valiant 
attempts to clean the land and to 
restore productivity. One such was 
Edwin W. Strachan, who farms the 
600-acre Little Oakley Farm in Es- 
sex. He achieved some success by 
flushing part of his land with fresh 
water, but still traces of salt re- 
mained. Crops were planted and he 
awaited results. One day, examining 
his fields, he observed that some of 
the wheat had grown a second root 
from the first knot just above the 
soil surface. Evidently, he says, the 
first root did not like the taste of 
the salt beneath it, so the plant grew 
another root which fed on the imme- 
diate surface which had been cleaned 
of salt. 

Mr. Strachan adds that only wheat, 
of all his crops, made this unusual 
second attempt. 


e®ee 
OF PRIDE AND JOY 
* 


A man may be born somewhat lazy, 

Have a big inclination to shirk; 

But when grown from a boy 

He’ll discover the joy 

That comes from an honest day’s 
work. 


He may listen to theories crazy, 

And jokers with many a quirk; 

They may tempt him, to start, 

But he knows in his heart 

There’s a lift in an honest day’s 
work. 


He may dream of Utopias hazy, 

Ignoring the dangers that lurk; 

But deep down inside 

He’ll remember the pride 

That comes from an honest day’s 
work. 


Carl C. Helm 
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ENRICHMENT POLICY APPROVED 


HE EDITOR of the Journal of the American 
"eae Assn. finds good and sufficient evi- 
dence that the public has benefited from the food 
enrichment policies of the association’s Council on 
Foods and Nutrition and the National Research 
Council’s Food and Nutrition Board. These poli- 
cies, he thinks, have encouraged sound nutritional 
practices. 

Most states have based their food legislation 
on the recommendations of the two major re- 
search groups, which have concluded that it is 
necessary to set definite limits to the addition 
of nutrients to food products in order to protect 
the public from combinations that are irrational 
or even harmful. The Food and Nutrition Board 
was organized in 1940. From time to time since 
then this group and the older Council on Foods 
have issued statements regarding the addition of 
specific nutrients to foods, and in November, 1953, 
they reconsidered past statements and issued a 
joint statement that, although in no way a direc- 
tive, has been accepted as an authoritative and 
valuable guide. 

The joint pronouncement endorsed in principle 
the addition of specific nutrients to certain staple 
foods provided (1) there is a clear indication that 
probable advantage will result from such an addi- 
tion, (2) the food item concerned is an effective 
vehicle of distribution for the additive, and (3) 
such addition would not interfere with the 
achievement of a diet good in other respects. The 
report further stressed the desirability of meeting 
the nutritional needs of the people by the use of 
natural foods insofar as possible. It recommended 
that foods chosen as vehicles for the distribution 
of additives should be, when practicable, those 
that have lost nutrients through refining or other 
processing. It approved the addition of greater 
than natural levels of nutrients to foods that are 
suitable vehicles of distribution when other meth- 
ods for effecting the desired distribution appear 
to be less practicable. It recommended considering 
the restoration of essential nutrients should fu- 
ture technological and economic developments 
lead to extensive reduction in the consumption of 
some staple articles of diets. Specifically, and 
with emphasis, the joint statement gave approval 
to the enrichment of flour, bread, degerminated 
corn meal, and corn grits with thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin; the nutritive improvement of 
whole grain corn meal and white rice; the reten- 
tion or restoration of thiamine, niacin, and iron 
in processed food cereals; and the addition of 
vitamin D to milk, vitamin A to butter and marg- 
arine, and iodine to table salt. 

From the beginning of the food fortification 
movement the breadstuffs industries have fol- 
lowed faithfully the high-level policy line estab- 
lished by responsible nutritional authorities. They 
have, in fact, had much to do with the establish- 
ment of these policies. The regulation of chemical 
additives to foods has been the subject of con- 
tinued conferences during the past year in which 
the Millers National Federation has taken a lead- 
ing part. Some of these meetings have brought 
together representatives of the leading food in- 
dustries. Others have been conferences between 
representatives of the food industries and repre- 
sentatives of the principal chemical companies. 
Upon occasion government officials have been par- 
ticipants. The net result of these conferences is 
given this summation in the annual report of the 
Millers National Federation: 

“Gradually a meeting of minds has been de- 
veloped among al! the leading food industries, 
and a statement of principles was adopted which 
has officially been subscribed to by the respective 
organizations of these industries. The most es- 
sential points in these principles are recognition 
of the fact that the primary obligation of food 
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manufacturers is to the consumer, that any chemi- 
cal additives must be pre-tested before use, and 
that the government should approve new chemi- 
cals before they are used commercially in foods.” 
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ANOTHER BURDEN FOR BUSINESS 


UCH has been said on this page in opposi- 
M tion to proposed increases in postage rates 
and in rejection of the present postmaster gen- 
eral’s assumption that his department is not a 
public service for all the people but a government 
business enterprise which must be made to pay 
its own way. Our purpose is not solely to defend 
the interest of publishers, but to speak in the 
cause of business in general, for it is business 
that must pay a major part of any of the pro- 
posed postage increases. 

Congress has under consideration a bill which, 
among other changes, would raise first class post- 
age rates from 3¢ to 4¢ for the first ounce on 
all nonlocal mail. The expected result would be 
to increase postal revenue by $240 million. Of 
that sum $160 million would come from the pro- 
posed increase in first class rates, less than $20 
million from a second class increase, and the bal- 
ance from other increases. Cutting the perennial 
socalled Post Office deficit, which in the next 
fiscal year will amount to an estimated $329 
million, is the motive and objective. 

Businessmen who have not acquainted them- 
selves with the facts about our Post Office opera- 
tion may be inclined to accept this proposed addi- 
tion to their own operating costs without much 
question, particularly if they are, as all of us 
ought to be, advocates of a balanced federal bud- 
get. But before coming to any such self-sacrificing 
conclusion, there are some facts and philosophies 
that ought to be considered. Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
editor-in-chief of Chain Store Age, states them 
admirably: 

“1. The so-called Post Office deficit is really 
a deficit only on the assumption that this vital 
branch of government service, unlike any other, 
should be self-sustaining. The Department of 
Agriculture costs us annually some $2.8 billion; 
the Department of Commerce, $1.2 billion; the 
Department of the Interior, $600 million; the De- 
partment of Labor, $300 million. In none of these 
cases do we refer to the cost as a deficit.. 

“Compared with these figures, in fiscal 1952 
the Post Office’s total operating cost was $2.7 
billion, but of that sum more than $2 billion was 
covered by postal revenue, and more than $100 
million of the remainder represented the cost of 
carrying governmental mail, franked mail, free 
mail for the blind, airmail subsidies, etc. The 
balance, some $600 million, is referred to as a 
deficit but actually it represents the net cost of 
operating one of our most vital governmental 
services. 

“2. The net cost of running the Post Office is 
paid by the taxpayers at large rather than by 
so-called users of the mails. But isn’t that the way 
it should be? The phrase ‘users of the mails’ is 
misleading because it is applied only to mail 
senders. The recipients of mail are just as depend- 
ent upon the services rendered by the Post Office 
as the senders. Why shouldn't they share its cost? 
The senders of mail now pay not only 80% of 
the cost of operating the Post Office, but, as tax- 
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payers, their share of the so-called deficit as well. 
Why should they be asked to foot it all? 

“3. First-class postage is the one class which 
concededly pays for itself. Why should we have to 
pay more for it? The Postmaster General recently 
answered: ‘It is the only class of mail which can 
help make a substantial reduction in the deficit 
without inflicting any particular hardship on the 
individual.’ That statement should not be too 
readily accepted. Who knows how much of a hard- 
ship the proposed increase would involve? To the 
extent that it would reduce the use of the mails, 
it might do business far more harm than anybody 
can measure. To stimulate business, the President 
is contemplating reducing personal taxes. To dis- 
courage the use of the mails by raising postage 
rates would have just the opposite effect.” 

To the businessman these can be no other 
than paramount considerations. Underlying them 
will be a natural skepticism concerning all deficit 
operations of government. Inquiry discloses no 
adequate approach to a remedy for the Post Office 
red ink through the businessman's accustomed 
route of efficiencies and economies. Rate raises 
can be countenanced by him only when he is 
satisfied that all other measures of budget- 
balancing have been properly applied, and obser- 
vation and experience of such politics-ridden sys- 
tems as the postal service give him little hope of 
any such thing as that. 
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TWO MORE SURPLUS OUTLETS 

Sipe statemtnt was hazarded in comments on 

this page a bit ago that imagination had 
virtually exhausted itself in dreaming up the long 
series of experimental remedies which have been 
applied without curative effect to this country’s 
wheat surplus problems. We were wrong—the end 
was not yet. For currently two more figments of 
economic invention have been brought to our 
attention. One, quite seriously, proposes to convert 
surplus wheat into building material by compress- 
ing puffed grains of wheat and fusing them with 
plastics and other materials. The resulting product 
then could be faced with wood, plastic, glass or 
cloth to make it suitable and strong enough to be 
used in homes for walls, tables, furniture, doors, 
insulation material and acoustical tile. It would be 
easy, says the inventor, to make wheat wallboard 
waterproof, fireproof and resistant to such things 
as rodents and insects, which is something no 
other user of grain has been able to do with 
complete satisfaction up to this point. 

Somewhat less serious than this rather techni- 
cal notion is the suggestion that came into the 
fertile mind of an anonymous reared of The North- 
western Miller when he saw John Cipperly’s re- 
cent Washington comment to the effect that a top 
merchandising man might be named by the gov- 
ernment to sell our agricultural surpluses. He 
writes: 

“Since time immemorial people have loved to 
gamble. So why not lock the wheat surplus up 
and sell sweepstakes tickets against it, thus 
spreading its ownership so thin no one will get 
hurt. If we have a crop failure or war each holder 
gets his money back and every 1,000th holder 
strikes it rich. If not, well,.the darn fool might 
have had better sense.” 

To get back to the somewhat more solid fabric 
of the wallboard idea, we learn that as might be 
expected wheat plastics already have a research 
laboratory in Washington, D.C., where Stanley F. 
Reed, president of Reed Research, Inc., gives out 
the confident impression that wheat wallboard will 
not only aid the building industry solve some of 
its problems but also will be the salvation of the 
wheat farmer. Carried to ultimate dimensions, we 
might, indeed, not merely eliminate present sur- 
pluses but create the need for greater and greater 
wheat crops. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Futures Market 


Daily comment in Canada, from 
both trade and political sources, is 
becoming increasingly critical of the 
abilities of monopoly sellers of wheat, 
such as those existing in the four 
main exporting countries, to cope 
with the situation presented by the 
existence of a buyers’ market. Lack 
of flexibility is the main criticism 
leveled at a system that served well 
in times of shortage but which now 
cannot effectively handle the heavy 
surpluses lying throughout the 
world, 

The Economist, a London business 
and financial publication, has added 
its voice to the mounting tide of 
criticism in a reference to the dif- 
ficulties facing the recently reopened 
Liverpool “futures” market in its ef- 
forts to become an effective trading 
medium. The price policies of the 
monopoly sellers, the paper states, 
are only marginally responsive to the 
ordinary commercial considerations 
of supply and demand. In conse- 
quence, there is a mere mockery of 
the free world price and the Liver- 
pool market can exert no real in- 
fluence. Prices of “futures” seem to 
represent what traders think prices 
ought to be as much as what they 
think they will be; those prices, the 
paper adds, are usually the equiva- 
lent of $3.20 or more below the ac- 
tual cost of wheat. What business is 
transacted appears to be most wholly 
speculative and there is little enough 
of that. The value of the minimum 
quantity that can be traded, which 
is about $14,000, requires a deposit 
that may well deter speculators, 

The paper goes on to say: “Be- 
cause the market is narrow, fluctu- 
ations are sharp, and traders may 
have to take a price appreciably 
different from the previous quota- 
tion to sell or close out a contract. 
Merchants and brokers are natural- 
ly reluctant to advise their clients 
to use such a market, and so be- 
gins a vicious circle. Other segments 
of this circle are that in offering 
wheat on a_price-to-be-fixed basis, 
the Canadian and Australian Wheat 
Boards have reduced considerably the 
need for hedging. Wheat shipped from 
the St. Lawrence, for example, can 
be fixed at the Canadian price rul- 
ing up to seven days after loading, 
which gives the merchant grace to 
resell a shipment that he might oth- 
erwise have hedged. Britain's im- 
ported supplies are still predominant- 
ly Canadian, for the large percent- 
age of soft English wheat that has 
to be used must be mixed with the 
hard Manitoba wheats, And for the 
last nine months, the millers have 
drawn a large part of their require- 
ments of imported wheat from the 
government's stocks.” 


Improvement 


Trade opinion is that the business 
in “futures” may pick up in the 
next few weeks, The dispersal of gov- 
ernment held stocks in the U.K., a 
free market in domestic grain, and 
the probability of greater competi- 
tion throughout the world are factors 
cited as likely to encourage greater 
use of the futures market and help 
narrow the gap between that price 
and the actual price. The Economist, 
supporting this view, adds, however, 
that it is difficult to see how the 
market can function fully until the 


main exporting countries adopt more 
flexible selling policies. That day still 
seems distant. 

The comment ends: “Nevertheless, 
the Liverpool trade was no doubt 
right to reopen the market, so that 
the machinery could at least be tick- 
ing over. Had it delayed much long- 
er it might never have reopened.” 


No Wheat Gifts 


The suggestion that Canada send 
surplus wheat to Asian countries, as 
part of the Colombo plan for Com- 
monwealth development, finds no fa- 
vor in the eyes of the Canadian gov- 
ernment. 

Lester B. Pearson, external affairs 
minister, said it was doubtful if the 
countries concerned would appreci- 
ate receiving wheat in place of the 
present capital and technical assist- 
ance. Wheat has been sent to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon to meet special 
famine conditions at the request of 
the governments concerned. The cost 
was charged off to the funds allo- 
cated by Canada for the Colombo 
plan. 

Canada’s commitment totals $125 
million spread over five years in equal 
instalments. Direct aid is given and 
the money used to provide capital 
goods or to provide technical know 
how. When the wheat was shipped 
as an emergency measure the money 
realized from the sale on the do- 
mestic market was used to provide 


capital goods manufactured on the 
spot. Farmers’ groups in western 
Canada feel that this system should 
be made permanent in order to help 
them get rid of their surpluses. 


Montreal Prospects 


Prospects for the port of Montreal, 
in the doldrums since the reopen- 
ing of navigation at the end of last 
April, are brighter. Stepped up move- 
ment of grain through the port is 
expected from here on following the 
booking of some substantial orders 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. Ger- 
many is a major participant in the 
business. 

The rate of movement in the past 
few weeks has been half of normal 
but it is expected that 60 ships will 
load shortly. 

In 1952 and 1953, receipts and 
deliveries of grain through the port 
were running at the rate of 165 mil- 
lion bushels a year. The four grain 
elevators have a total capacity of 
15,162,000 bu. and the installed load- 
ing capacity is 445,000 bu. an hour. 
There are six unloading berths with 
10 marine legs, six mechanical shak- 
ers and three dumpers for unload- 
ing railway cars. Ships can load at 
27 berths and transit sheds are lo- 
cated at 22 of these. A ship can load 
grain without changing berths, a 
facility provided at few other ports 
in the world. 
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Convertibility 


There is still a certain degree of 
optimism voiced about the possibili- 
ties of the restoration of sterling 
convertibility in the near future. 
Such a move would be _ beneficial 
to the North American flour trade 
because a number of customers, cur- 
rently squeezed out by their inability 
to obtain allocations of dollar ex- 
change, would come into the market. 

The lack of progress towards lib- 
eralizing the terms of trade by the 
U.S. represents a setback to the hopes 
of those anxious to see the restora- 
tion of convertibility though Britain’s 
improved accumulation of gold and 


dollar reserves is a favorable in- 
fluence. 
Britain’s economy, more buoyant 


than it has been for years, is strong 
and pounds, instead of being a cur- 
rency to be disposed of with the speed 
of hot coals, is now in demand among 
the world’s trading nations. Peter 
Thorneycroft, president ‘of the Brit- 
ish government’s Board of Trade, in 
Toronto for the opening of the In- 
ternational Trade Fair, has warned 
against panic measures designed to 
guard against a slump before it ar- 
rives such measures could worsen 
rather than improve the situation. 

Mr. Thorneycroft, referring to the 
British held fear that a slight reces- 
sion in the U.S. economy could cause 
a major slump in the U.K., did not 
support the view that “if America 
sneezed, Britain would catch pneu- 
monia.” Britain, he revealed, had 
made some valuable economic gains in 
the past few months and if this trend 
can be maintained then the outlook 
for convertibility is the brightest 
in many years. 








Overseas Newsnotes. ... ny the Northwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 





No Floor Price 


Australian sources can provide no 
confirmation of the reports circulat- 
ing recently in Washington that 
Australia is seriously contemplating 
putting wheat to importing nations 
at the floor price of the International 
Wheat Agreement, (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, May 18, page 9.) 

Marketmen point to the existence 
of what amounts to an agreement 
between the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
tralia not to take any steps that 
might undermine the price structure, 
without prior consultation and agree- 
ment. It is felt, therefore, that Aus- 
tralia’s hands are tied and while 
there may be a desire on the part 
of some Australian interests to put 
wheat at the floor price in order to 
unload the heavy surplus, it is felt 
that such a move is unlikely at the 
present juncture unless there is com- 
plete accord among all three grain 
exporting countries. 

Another informant suggests that 
Australia may plan to raise the 
question at the International Wheat 
Council meeting scheduled to take 
place in London this month. 

It is possible that the Washing- 
ton rumor arose as a result of a 
recent meeting of a farmers’ organ- 
ization in Sydney when a _ former 
member of the wheat board asked 
whether the export position could be 
remedied by calling upon the import- 
ing countries subscribing to IWA to 
meet their obligations. In reply, a 
present member of the board, Mr. 
Cass, stated that the U.S. and Can- 
ada apparently did not want to call 


up so near the end of the IWA year 
and that Australia would probably 
work in with them. To this the ques- 
tioner retorted “The IWA is not 
worth anything to growers and this 
view is entirely justified because 
when Australia needs to make a call, 
she cannot do so.” 


The Seaway 


When the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
giving ocean freighters a clear run 
from the head of the lakes to the 
Atlantic Ocean and points beyond 
for most of the year is completed, 
it will make a substantial differ- 
ence to many engaged in the wheat 
trade. Firstly, it will cheapen the 
cost of moving wheat to overseas 
destinations; secondly, it will bring 
ubout the loss of valuable transship- 
ment business at the St. Lawrence 
ports. 

An illustration, of the saving has 
been provided by the voyage of the 
small German motor ship, the Berni 
Nubel, from the Lakehead to Silloth, 
a small port in northwestern Eng- 
land, with a cargo of 1,150 tons 
wheat. The wheat was purchased di- 
rect by a local flour mill and the 
officials reported that the saving in 
freight costs was substantial. It is 
proposed to repeat the experiment 
later this year. 

Small vessels can enter many of 
the U.K.’s smaller ports, where nor- 
mally only coastal traffic enters. Sil- 
loth, on the Solway Firth, is 23 miles 
from Carlisle and a convenient en- 
trance for wheat required at the 
mills in that area. Other millers may 


be tempted to make direct deals if 
they can run small vessels to within 
trucking distance of their plants. 


Freneh Flour 


During 1953 France exported 207,- 
657 metric tons flour. While the 
French colonial possessions were the 
heaviest importers, some important 
North American customers are list- 
ed among the buyers. 

Ceylon took 8,881 tons, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan 8,558 tons, Austria 
8,492 ton, Yugoslavia 3,001 tons 
and the U.K. 2,749 tons. The North 
American mills have also lost busi- 
ness in the French colonial areas to 
France. Up to about three years 
ago, to quote one example, Guade- 
loupe, in the French West Indies, 
was the buyer of appreciable amounts 
of flour from the U.S. with Canada 
having a smaller stake in the mar- 
ket. Now that the French millers 
are becoming more strongly en- 
trenched in the export market, they 
are picking up this business. Aiding 
them is the need to conserve dollar 
purchasing power. On the other hand, 
they are compelled to use North 
American wheat in order to provide 
the blend of flour acceptable to their 
colonial customers and this means 
that in the price of the flour the 
consumer has to pay carrying charges 
for wheat eastwards across the At- 
lantic and carrying charges for the 
flour westwards. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the North American 
millers could quote a competitive 
price to take this business in a mar- 
ket so close to hand but they are 
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unable 


because 


to participate in the trade 
of the unwillingness or the 
inability of the French authorities to 
alloeate dollars for flour 


Fish Flour 


The Nutritional Department of the 


government of Chile in conjunction 
with the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the Children’s Fund 
of the U.N. is carrying out experi- 
ments involving the use of fish flour 
in bread 

The bread is made from nine parts 
of wheat flour and one part South 


African fish flour. The bread was 
given to school children in Chile dur- 
ing a 50-day test. The children said 
they noticed no difference between 
the experimental bread and regular 
bread, Fish flour was used, addition- 
ally, in the making of cocktail crack- 
ers, coffee cake and other baked 
products 

The purpose 
to remedy 


of using fish flour is 
a protein deficiency and 
the authorities see in this commodity 
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a valuable means of improving nu- 
tritional standards. On the other 
hand, a taxpayer whose country 
makes a substantial contribution to 
the funds used by FAO, poses the 
pertinent question, “Why spend 
money experimenting with fish flour 
when there is so much surplus wheat 
in the world, wheat which God in- 
tended to be eaten as bread?" While 
the questioner is fully aware of the 
need for remedying protein de- 
ficiencies, particularly in children, he 
feels that there are other ways of 
providing proteins in forms already 
familiar and not requiring expensive 
experimentation to determine their 
value. 


Argentine Sales 


While the Argentine has had con- 
siderable success in moving its wheat 
surplus, there is evidence that many 
customers are becoming much more 
particular over prices than has been 
the case in the past. Formerly, the 
monopoly selling agency could charge 
what it liked and get away with it. 
In the face of this shift from a sell- 
ers’ to a buyers’ market, the au- 
thorities reacted speedily with the 
result that they now accept any sat- 
isfactory price offered. 

Brazil at one time filled nearly 
all its wheat requirements from the 
neighbor exporter but recent market 
reports have indicated a determined 
effort to strike a bargain not only 
with the Argentine but with other 
sellers. So far this year Brazil has 
taken little more than 160,000 tons 
from the Argentine, the last recorded 
deal being for 130,000 tons at what 
appears to be, on the face of things, 
the high price of $95 ton. However, 
following some shrewd bargaining the 
Brazilians got themselves a_ good 
deal for as part of the agreement 
goods will be sold to the Argentine 
at equally advantageous prices. An- 
other deal with Finland calls for the 
purchase of 70,000 tons wheat at the 
reported price of $77.90 ton. 

Chile has opened credits for the 
purchase of 40,000 tons wheat from 
the Argentine under the recent bar- 
ter deal. 

——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 

UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 

Commercial stocks of 
afloat at the 


grains in store and 
principal markets of the U.8. 


at the close of the week ending May 29, 
1954, and May 31, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
American in bond 
May May May May 
9 ‘1 29 31, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat "90,648 201 a 1323 1,203 
Corn 17,30 1,740 . 
Oats 1,609 10,828 627 
Rye S785 7 sag 941 
Barley 6,500 », 960 147 501 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets May 29, fig 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted): corn, 
769 (376) bu 


————BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFeE—— 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 


piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, May 1954 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo 1,325 64 &2 
Chicago re 
Lakes ign 285 
louluth 6 
Totals 1.3 oo 1,120 147 
Previous week 1.544 > 74 
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lour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

family, unchanged on bakers, but 5¢ 
to 10¢ up on clears, Quotations June 
4: Extra high patent family $6.804 
7.20, high patent $6.60@7, standard 
bakers, unenriched $6.40@6.50; first 
clears, unenriched, $4.85@5, delivered 
TCP 

Oklahoma City: Sales declined and 
averaged 15.3% last week, compared 
with 77.7% a week earlier. Operations 
were 60.9%. Prices declined 20¢ on 
family flour and 10¢ on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
June 5: Carlots family short patent 
$6.60% 7, standard patent $6,10@6.30; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
patent $6.40@6,.50; straight graGe 
$6.35 6.45. Truck lots 20@50¢ high- 
er on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour sales were practi- 
cally stagnant in the central states 
during the week ending June 5, with 
sales estimated at around 35% of 
five-day capacity. 

Apparently buyers are determined 
to hold down purchases until the new 
crop comes in, and sales that were 
made were for price date of shipment 
only 

Family flour directions were fair, 
with some mills reporting that old 
contracts were practically completely 
worked down. A few mills were look- 
ing for a heavy booking season within 
the next few weeks, but meanwhile, 
all shipments were on a P.D,S. basis. 

Soft wheat flour sales were slow 
even allowing for the short week last 
week. Practically all business was 
for early shipment or P.D.S. A few 
cracker-cookie type sales were made 


in the 2,000-3,000 bracket, mostly 
one or two cars, Clears were still 


tight. There was a mild sprinkling of 
blender and cake flour business. 

Quotations June 5: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.65-$7.15, standard $6.55-$7.10, 
clear $6.15-$6.45; hard winter short 
$6.20-$6.65, 95% patent $6.10-$6.75, 
clear $4.85-$4.90; family flour $7.75; 
soft winter short $6.70-$7.18, stand- 
ard $5.55-$6.07, clear $4.85. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was firm, with orders 
mostly for nearby shipment. Direc- 
tions were better than in the pre- 
ceding week. Clears and low grades 
remained firm. 

Quotations June 4: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top soft patent $6, top 
hard $7.50, ordinary $6.70. In 100-ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.80, pastry 
$4.80, soft straights $5, clears $4.75; 
hard winter short $6.55, standard 
$6.40, clears $5.70; spring short $7.10, 
standard $7, clears $6.80. 


Boston: The local flour market was 
moderately higher last week in most 
instances, although trading activity 
continued at a dull pace, Springs ad- 
vanced to new highs for the year 
with gains ranging from 6 to 10¢. 
Hard winters edged higher and fin- 
ished 2 to 3¢ net higher for the week. 
Soft wheat flours were relatively 
stable with high ratio showing the 


only change. This grade moved 
against the general trend while reg- 
istering a 15¢ decline. 

Trading activity continued in the 
doldrums, with most of the buyers 
holding to the sidelines and awaiting 
lower price levels. They found it easy 
to point to trade advices such as crop 
estimates in justifying their respec- 
tive positions. However, some opera- 
tors had to enter the market for 
spot needs, but in no instance was 
there any report of buying activity 
beyond the absolute current require- 
ments. 

Quotations June 5: Spring shovt 
patents $7.330 7.43, standards $7.23 @ 
7.33, high gluten $7.98@8.08, first 
clears $6.62@6.92; hard winter short 
patents $6.934 7.08, standards $6.734 
6.88; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77@ 
6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.62, high ratio $6.27@7.22; 
family $8.02, 

Buffalo: Flour sales were relatively 
quiet last week. The movement of 
the new wheat crop to terminals has 
had little effect as yet on the market 
because so far most of the new grain 
has been put under government loan. 
It is still too early to determine 
whether or not this procedure will 
continue. But the good quality and 
relatively low moisture content of 
the crop make it eligible for loan. 

Meanwhile, traders are still reluc- 
tant to place orders in hopes that the 
new crop will eventually influence 
price levels. However, much of their 
wishful thinking for lower prices has 
been dampened by the early run of 
new crop grain into storage. 

Many bakeries are operating at 
minimum inventory requirements, and 
eventually they will have to come 
forth and meet the market's prices 

With the new crop going into loan, 
the scarcity of good quality millable 
wheat continues to harass millers 


Premiums on spring wheat advanced 
another 5¢. This scarcity augurs for 
continued high prices on the upper 
end of the protein bracket 

Spring wheat flour advanced 5 to 
6¢ and Kansas wheat flour was rela- 
tively quiet in a firm to 1¢ higher 
market. Pastry flour was a little 
easier and cake flour was off 15¢ 

Retail goods sales were compara- 
tively quiet 

There was little 
sales last week. 

Quotations June 4: Spring family 
$7.90, high gluten $7.994 8.09, short 
$7.344 7.44, standard $7.29@7.54, 
straight $7.24, first clear $6.664 
6.77; hard winter short $7.04, stand- 
ard $6.84@6.94, first clear $5.98@ 
6.54; soft winter short patent $5.65@ 
7.21, standard $6.51, straight $5.46%4 
5.55, first clear $5.21@5.30. 

New York: A negligible volume of 
buying last week developed from 
scattered daily sales. In a few chan- 
nels moderate takings followed at- 
tractive pricing, but in general buy- 
ing was held to occasional cars, spar- 
ingly scattered among jobbers and 
bakers, with no feature of importance 
or even minor interest. 

Sales were scattered among the 
three major types of flour, and they 
had in common that orders were for 
immediate shipment. Jobbers were 
the chief takers of springs, and the 
larger and intermediate bakers who 
are the volume buyers of southwest- 
erns confined most of their attention 
to p.d.s. bookings. Soft winter han- 
dlers reported fill-ins where balances 
were low, and a 15¢ reduction in cake 
flours only stiffened resistance. 

Offers of new crop hard winters 
have been very scarce and at dis- 
counts too small to stimulate any 
interest. Export inquiries also were 
undistinguished with nothing to prom- 
ise any immediate improvement 


done in export 





‘a 


NEW REGIME—New oflicers of the Missouri Grain, Feed and Seed 





Assn. 


took over at the recent annual meeting at Jefferson City. Pictured, second 
from the left, above, W. A. Kenney, Kenney Bros. Grain Co., Butler, the 
new president of the organization, receives congratulations of the retiring 
president, Wade Henderson, Henderson & Todd, Albany. At the right is 
Ruby Green, Ruby Green Elevator, Kirksville, first vice president, and on 
the far left D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Higginsville, 


secretary-treasurer of the group. 


Quotations June 4: Spring family 
flour $8, high glutens $8.01%78.11, 
standard patents $7.26@7.36, clears 
$6.60 @ 6.90; hard winter short patents 
$6.88 7.09, standard patents $6.68@ 
6.89; high ratio soft winters $6.25@ 
7.20, straights $5.30@5.60. 

Philadelphia: With most bakers 
and jobbers inclined to wait and see 
how much pressure develops in the 
wake of the harvest in the Southwest, 
the local flour market drifted in a 
narrow range last week. The absence 
of price inducement and the decision 
to defer purchases for a while result- 
ed in extremely quiet trading. 

There was some division of opinion 
as to what effect the harvesting op- 
erations will have on hard winter 
flour values. Some believe that as it 
becomes apparent the crop is larger 
than earlier estimates, prices will de- 
cline. Others think recent movements 
in wheat futures have compensated 
for the situation. At any rate, buyers 
are refraining from additional com- 
mitments, and those in urgent need 
are taking only sufficient amounts to 
see them through nearby require- 
ments. 

A good segment of the trade is al- 
ready on price-date-of-shipment basis 
and more are expected to follow their 
example as present supplies are 
worked off. Chain bakers, who were 
showing more interest in purchasing 
activity only a few weeks back, are 
now inactive, but mill representatives 
expect some developments from that 
direction before very long. Mean- 
while, spring flours are sharing the 
quiet prevalent in other types, with 
hand-to-mouth orders accounting for 
the bulk of the sales consummated. 

Quotations June 5: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.90@8, short patent $7.204@ 7.39, 
standard $7.15@7.25, first clear $6.75 
416.85; hard winter short patent $6.95 
“7.05, standard $6.80 @ 6.90; soft win- 
ter western $5.60@5.80, nearby $5.15 
@ 5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Price resistance is still 
firm in this territory. Large and small 
bakeries are buying only actual needs 
in flour and show scant interest in 
any larger scale orders until new crop 
quotations are known. Economic con- 
ditions also add to the hesitancy in 
flour buying, for strikes and unem- 
ployment and now the uncertainty of 
the steel union’s agreeing to settle- 
ment of a new contract add up to a 
questionable business outlook. 

Some bakers in districts outside of 
the downtown area report a substan- 
tial increase in bread and other sales. 
Downtown bakers are badly hit hy 
the continued street car-bus strike. 

Hard Kansas patents sold better 
than spring patents last week. Clears 
and high glutens had a few sales. 
Family patents were down in price 
10¢ but failed to attract any large 
buying interest. Directions were slow. 

Sales of pastry and sofjt wheat cake 
patents are very slow and these, too, 
limited to actual needs; 

Quotations June 5: Hard winter 
standard patent $6.64@6.81, medium 
patent $6.71@6.86, short patent $6.81 
@7.01; spring standard patent $6.93 
@7.25, medium patent $6.98@7.30, 
short patent $7.03@7.40; clears $6.48 
@6.96; high gluten $7.68@8; family 
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patents, advertised brands $7.75@ 
7.90; ther brands $6.25@7.75; pastry 
and cake flours $5.17@7.29 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business con- 
tinued exceptionally quiet last week. 
In fact, it was almost at a stand-still, 
with the exception of occasional cars 
for quick shipment and small 
amounts on a p.d.s. basis. It would 
appear this pattern will continue un- 
til such time as prices are adjusted 
to the new crop basis, with the possi- 
bility of lower prices. 

Further advances on northern 
spring wheat flour prices were reg- 
istered during the week and reached 
the highest price for the crop year. 
These price advances have intensified 
buyers’ resistance to purchasing 
ahead. Hard winters enjoyed the 
great percentage of the small volume, 
with little interest being shown on 
northern springs. Cracker and cookie 
bakers purchased sparingly small 
amounts of soft winters to cover re- 
placement and cake bakers showed 
no desire to purchase cake flours be- 
yond immediate needs 

Shipping directions were about as 
expected. However, all types of the 
trade want shipments made as quick- 
ly as possible. Stocks on hand have 
declined steadily and are reported to 
be slightly lower than usual for this 
time of year. 

Export business was extremely 
quiet to Europe and Latin American 
countries. Puerto Rico showed most 
interest and a few small sales were 
negotiated 


Quotations June 4, packed in 100 


lb. mulitwall papers: Hard winter 
short patent $6.407 6.60, standard 
$6.25@6.40, first clear $5.10@5.45; 
spring short patent $6.75@6.95, 


standard $6.6046.85, first clear $6.35 
a6.55, high gluten $7.20@7.45; soft 
wheat short patent $5.3005.60, 
straight $4.95%4 5.20, first clear $5.25 
a5.60, high ratio cake $5.6046; Paci- 
fic Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry 
$6.504 6.60. Barge shipments from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 


less 
esge C 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week, and production was 
down a bit from the previous week. 
Sellers reported that shipping in- 
structions are good, but buyers are 


booking small blocks instead of larger 
amounts, and trading is definitely on 
very much of a hand-to-mouth basis. 
With the arrival of new crop wheat 
in the not far future, the trade is 
awaiting price reactions and move- 
ments and confining purchases to 
close-in requirements. Family patent 


$8, bluestem $7.10, bakery $7.29, 
pastry $6.46 

Portland: Advancing flour prices 
brought in more purchasing of flour 
in the Pacific Northwest last week. 
Wheat prices were up, and some 
types were more difficult to obtain. 


Mill grindings have been fairly good 
as buyers are taking on flour to carry 
them over to new crop. Export book- 
ings continue light and spread around 
to different spots. 


Quotations June 4: High gluten 
$7.92, all Montana $7.22, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.31, bluestem bakers 
$7.15, cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, pie 
$6.16, whole wheat 100% $6.86, 


$6.40, cracked wheat $6.09. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The slide in 
sales of Canadian flour to all overseas 
destinations in the first nine months 
of the current crop year, assessed at 


graham 
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more than 1.6 million barrels, is an 
indication that reports of slow busi- 
ness, current for several weeks now, 
are not just talk. The problem is 
real and is all the greater because a 
proportion of the total sales of 7.6 
million barrels recorded as sold up to 
April 30 was made at a price level be- 
low that needed for profitable work- 
ing. 

Intensive, and in some _ respects 
“cut-throat” competition, is responsi- 
ble for the financial side of the situa- 
tion; inability to compete effectively 
with the other exporters, particularly 
those in the U.S., is responsible for 
the rest. 

The price level on the domestic 
market holds steady as far as the evi- 
dence provided by mills’ list is con- 
cerned. However, there is intensive 
competition for the available busi- 
ness, a condition always present when 
export demand is light, and there are 
a number of reported instances of 
very low prices accepted to take busi- 
ness. Quotations, June 5: Top patent 
spring for use in Canada $11.60@ 
11.80 bbl. bakers $9@9.60 bblL., all less 
cash discounts, 98's cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

There were no developments of 
major importance in the winter wheat 
flour market, transactions being light. 
Quotations, June 5: export $4 per 
100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

Little winter wheat is on offer. 
Quotations, June 5: $1.58@1.60 bu. 
f.o.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: Very little in the way 
of new export business materialized 
during the week for Canadian flour 
mills shipping through Pacific Coast 
ports. There were the usual monthly 
orders from the Philippines, coupled 
with some sales of clear flour for the 
manufacture of the Japanese flavor- 
ing extract known as Ajinomoto, but 
other normal outlets offered little 
encouragement. 

As far as the Philippines market is 
concerned, it is reported that they 
have just about taken up all their 
IWA allocation and may have to im- 
port non-IWA flour for their require- 
ments covering the balance of the 
current crop year. However it is also 
understood that Prisco, the licensing 
agency in Manila, has an unused al- 
location of some 200,000 bags which 
may be drawn up if the need arises. 

There have been rumors of a pos- 
sible further Canadian allocation of 
flour to Pakistan under the Colombo 
Plan, but no details have been given 
out so far. Nothing new has developed 
in Ceylon in connection with the re- 
ported plan to turn flour imports 
back to the trade after being handled 
by the government for a considerable 
period. 

Central and South American coun- 
tries continue to buy limited quan- 
tities of flour here on a monthly re- 
quirement basis. 

The domestic market for flour re- 
mains quiet with firm prices. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.40 in jutes 
and $11.50 in cotton 98's; bakers’ 
patents $10.50 in paper bags and 
$10.65 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Winnipeg: Canadian mills worked 
217,000 bbl. of flour for export in the 
week ended June 3, or 67,000 bbl. 
more than the week previous. The 
total included only 48,000 bbl. for 
IWA account. The destinations were 
not indicated, but it is understood 
that most of the sales were in small 
lots to a large number of countries. 
Domestic trade is moderately good, 
and mill operations, while less than 
capacity, are immediately considered 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


of 196 Ib) 





Chicago Mpls Kane City %¢8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family $ a SO.71@7.45 $. “ $ “ $ “7.90 
Spring top patent 6.6560 7.15 a “ “ @. 
Spring high gluten "“ 7.360 7.39 “ “ 7.99@ 8.09 
Spring short , a 6.71@6.79 “ @710 T.34@7.44 
Spring standard 6.55@7.10 6.61946.69 u “7.00 7.29@7.34 
Spring straight a“ 1 @ “ “ @i7.2 
Spring first clear 6.15@6.45 6.860 6.36 “ “U680 6.66@6.77 
Hard winter family “7.75 « 6.456@ 7.30 “7.50 
Hard winter short 6.20@ 6.65 a“ 6.21@ 6.28 w6.56 
Hard winter standard 6.10@6.55 a 6.11@ 6.18 76.40 
Hard winter first clear 1.85@4.90 “ 4.600 4.90 ws.70 
Soft winter family a “ a“ “6.00 
Soft winter short patent &.70@ 7.18 “a “ “ 
Soft winter standard 5.554 6.07 a “ “ 
Soft winter straight “ “ “ wh. 
Soft winter first clear WAS “ “ wags 
Rye flour, white 106@422 3.844 5.90 “" was 
Rye flour, dark $3103.55 3.11@3.156 “a w3.78 J2.78a@ 6.00 
Semolina blend, bulk “aN 7.25@7.20 “" " “ 
New York Phila teoston Pittsburgh *New Ort 
Spring family $ whoo g “ $ wWh.O2 $7.75 7.90 $ “ 
Spring high gluten S.0L@Ss&11 7T.90G@ 8.00 TOSGKON TEOS@S.00 7.200 7.45 
Spring short . " 7.20@7.30 7.330 7.43 7.03@ 7.40 6.769 6.96 
Spring standard 7.26@ 7.36 TAG@T.26 T.2807.38 6.930 7.26 6.606.856 
Spring first clear 6.6007 6.90 6.750 6.85 6.4620 6.92 6.489 6.96 6.36 96.55 
Hard winter short 6887.09 6.950 7.05 6OSG 7.08 ES8I@TOL 6€.40@ 6.480 
Hard winter standard 6.68306.59 6.5006,.90 6.730 6.88 CHAD ERL 6.2546.40 
Hard winter first clear a “ “ “ 5.106.456 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ “ 6.304 56.00 
Soft winter straight 5.304 6.60 “a “abe “ 41.950 5,.20 
Soft winter first clear “u a “ “ul 5.250 6.60 
Rye flour, white 1.50@4.60 4.60@4.70 “ 150@4.61 “ 
Rye flour, dark “ i“ “" 750 3.86 a 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.02@8.17 “ “ 7.92 - ale 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 

Family patent s Om LL Spring top patent $11. 60@ 11.80 $11. 20@ 11.90 
Bluestem “7.10 Bakers 900m 9.60 985601015 
Bakery grades “7.29 Winter exportst aw 4.00 “ 
Pastry 76.46 

*100-Ib, papers, t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
Ft, William and British Columbia boundary. tRakery wheat flour in 100-1b papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, a 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago 

Kran $44.504 45.00 
Standard midds 54.00@ 54.50 
Flour midds 59.500 60 50 
Red dog 61.50 @64,50 

Kansas City 
Bran $239.00@ 39.50 
Shorts 52.50@53.00 


Mill run 


@. 


Toronto 
Winniper 


$52 


re based on car 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
$42.00@43.00 $45.00@ 45.50 5 w54.00 I whi On 
50.00@ 561.00 51.60@ 62.25 wha waa 
56.50 61.004 63.00 “ “ 
“760.50 43.000 64.00 "74.00 “a 
St. Louls Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$42.50@7 43.00 $47.00G 18.00 $48,004 49.00 Py " 
56. 00@ 56.50 60,0040 61.00 61.00@ 82.50 “ 
a » GP ‘es @ 16.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


oom 54.00 
38.000 49.00 


$55.00 @57.00 


ood 4.00 


$40. 00% 62.00 
is bo@d@gaa9 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by 





of Trade, in bushels (0060's omitted), May 29 
-~Wheat—. -—Corn— 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Kaltimore 6,140 2,101 1,695 2,778 
Boston 167 9 
Buffalo 11.070 1,468 1,460 
Afloat 204 258 
Chicago 6,025 3,096 3.754 
louluth 5,071 1,766 837 
Afloat 
Enid 6,699 
rt. Worth 14,343 205 127 
Galveston 1,799 
Hutchinson 18,342 
Indianapolis 625 a24 1050 
Kansas ‘ity 2,045 1.31% 741 
Milwaukee 416 i 327 
Minneapolis 12.739 1,392 3,139 
New Orleans 9% 7 114 
New York 1,715 7 18 
Afloat 1,499 
Omaha 16,156 1,455 1,534 
Peorta § 4 TAS 
Philadelphia 766 mi i” 
Sioux City 674 267 636 
St. Joseph 1.405 1,156 720 
St. Louis i2k 827 676 
Wichita 15,476 
Lakes 99 667 
Canals 112 209 10 
Totals 271,580 190,588 17,292 18,396 


_— 


the 


and the corresponding date 


Oats 


secretary 


of th 


- r Rye— 
1954 1953 1954 1 
1500 , Hae sae 
873 1288 7,58 
7 1,342 06 
94 4 
7 “ 1¢ 
7 7 106 
a0) 77 
lag ong oF 
iy i! 
" 1 
6 ‘ i 
"y 
1 ; 
154 155 
i6 10% 
i” 9.13 KLO58 ‘ 


e Chicago Hoard 


of a year age 


_ --Barley 

953 1964 1963 
1 1 
o6 857 79 
69 224 yo 
4 636 aot 
7 “ 1k 
6 ” ” 
1 1.055 lace 
ign 1 ‘2 157 

j 
2 } wT | 
124 

Bl s 
“ “2 
t a 

a0 
508 4.204 4.646 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis -—— 
July Bept July 
May 41 
June 1 217% 211% 191% 
June 2 217% 211% 190% 
June 3 18% 212% 191% 
June 4 219% 235% 194% 
7--CORN rc 
Chicago Chicago 
July Sept July Sept 
May 31 
June 1 154% 149 100% 103 
June 2 154% 149% 100% 163 
June 3 155% 150% 101 103% 
June 4 156% 151% 102% 104% 





WHEAT VLAXBEEI 
Chicago —— — Kansas City Minneapolis 
Sept Tex Mar July July-hard Sept July Hept 
HOLIDAY 
194% 199% 021 1% 0614 127) 
194% 199% 201% 201% on 62 27% 
195% 400) 202% 200% 705% ony 9% 9% 
197% 102% 205 202 07 109% =§=342 S28 
—RYE -_— r OATS———— 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneupolis 
July et July Mept July Rept July Bept 
HICULLATLPAY 
B9% 90% 163 69) 67% 69 om 
a9% 91% 103 69% 67% 6a% 61% 
w% 91% 104 69% 6s 69 “4 
91% 92% 194% 70% 65% 70% 61% 
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ON ONTARIO MILLERS TOUR—The Toronto plant of Christie, Brown & 


Co., Ltd, one of Canada’s largest and most up to date bread and biscuit 
factories is shown above. Members of the Ontario Flour Millers Assn. have 
been invited to inspect this plant June 21 as part of the program arranged 
for the annual convention by Harry J. Dowsett, secretary-manager. 





fair. Prices firmed. Quotations June 
5: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.20@11.90; 
second patents $10.70@11.40, second 
patents to bakers $9.85@10.15 All 
prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was a little 
more strength in millfeed prices early 
this week. With a fair demand and 
light running time, values were firm- 
er than they had been last week. De- 
mand for middlings was the strong- 
est, Quotations June 7: Bran $42@43, 
standard midds. $504 51, flour midds. 
$56.50, red dog $60.50, 

Kansas City: With offerings re- 
duced and demand fairly good for 
shorts and moderate to fair for bran, 
the market finally was beginning to 
show some strength again. A spread 
of around $13 continued between bran 
and shorts. Quotations June 7: Bran 
$39.4 39.50, shorts $52.50@53, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand was good for 
bran and fair for shorts last week, 
with offerings adequate, Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, June 5: bran 
$38.50, shorts $52; bran declined $3 
ton and shorts $6 ton, compared with 
the preceding week, 

Salina: Demand was_ slow last 
week with bran $3 ton lower and 
shorts $6.50 ton lower. Supplies were 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 3: bran $38@38.50, gray 
shorts $51.50@52. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds fell sharply 
last week with bran off $3 and shorts 


off $6, For bran it is expected to be 
the season's low. for shorts the 
break was a technical adjustment. 


Demand was fairly good for all 
classes of the trade. Quotations, ton, 
basis Kansas City, June 5: bran $38 
“38.50, shorts $51.50@52. 


Ft. Worth: The market last week 
drifted to new lows, but interest 
revived somewhat at the extreme 
decline, especially on bran and prices 
reacted moderately. Quotations June 
1: bran $47@48, gray shorts $604 
61, delivered Texas common points, 
$3 lower on bran and $6 off on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Oklahoma City: There was a sharp 
decline in millfeeds last week. Bran 
declined $3 from the previous week 
and shorts $6. Quotations, straight 
cars, June 4: bran $40.50@41.50, mill 
run $47.25@48.25, shorts $54@55; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes 

Chicago: Millfeed trading was 
somewhat improved from the previ- 
ous week during the week ending 
June 7 in the central states area. 
Traders reported a generally better 


price situation and fairly good feed 
business which were conducive to 
buying. Quotations June 7: Bran 
$44.50@45, standard midds. $544 
54.50, flour midds. $59.50@ 60.50, red 
dog $61.50 64.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was a shade 
better last week. The market was 
down substantially from a week earli- 
er. Quotations June 4: bran $42.50 
743, shorts $56@56.50, St. Louis 
switching limits. 

Boston: Millfeed trading in the 
local market was extremely slow last 
week. Bran held unchanged all week 
while middlings eased $1. Dealers re- 
ported that there was a general re- 
luctance on the part of most buyers 
even though the opportunity of price 
concessions was more or less appar- 
ent in some cases. Only a few sales 
were reported and the volume of 
these was actually too small to ac- 


curately define values. Quotations 
June 5: standard bran $55, middlings 


$58. 


Buffalo: Sales to medium-to-large 
mixers were light last week. Small 
country mixer demand also turned 
light. Bran slipped $1@1.50 ton, but 
flour midds. held steady. Because of 
favorable shipping basis conditions 
here, the Buffalo trading area has 
expanded, and ranges from New Eng- 
land down to the Carolinas, The ex- 
pansion has not tended to firm the 
market here or even hold it steady 
but it has prevented a sharper slip 
in the market. Mill running time 
averaged four days. Quotations June 
4: bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 
$51.50@52.25, flour midds. $6163, 
red dog $63@64. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds con- 


tinued at a low point last week. 
Grain men said farmers put their 
cattle out to pasture earlier than 


usual and skimped on other feeds. 
Supplies were tightening up, but they 
still were sufficient to cover all needs 
Prices were lower. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, June 5: bran $52.40 
@55.30, standard midds. $61.30@ 
61.40, flour midds. $66.30@ 67.40, red 
dog $70.30@71.40. 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was a dull affair last week 
Dealers reported buyers taking only 
for immediate requirements with no 
interest shown in forward commit- 
ments. Supplies are said to be more 
than adequate. The June 5 list of 
quotations showed bran at $54 and 
standard midds. at $58, both un- 
changed from the previous week, 
while red dog moved up $4 to $76. 

New Orleans: Demand for mill- 
feed last week was decidedly spotty, 
and buyers in need followed the mar- 
ket closely. Bran dropped consist- 
ently, widening the gap in prices 
as shorts sagged until the week- 


end and then broke strongly to de- 
cline $5. Offerings were limited with 
mills sold up for two to three weeks 
ahead. Changes in futures were nar- 
row and no bookings reported. Quo- 
tations June 5: bran $48@49, shorts 
$61 @ 62.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market last 
week was unchanged from a week 
earlier, with trading rather slow but 
with sellers not pressing the market. 
Production is off a bit, and there 
is no particular selling pressure on 
the market. Buyers on the other hand 
are well supplied for the present 
and are not anxious to book out ahead 
because there are ample supplies in 


sight and usage is not heavy, par- 
ticularly in dairy feeds. The Cali- 
fornia market is unchanged and 
steady, and is not sufficiently high 
to have any affect on the Pacific 
Northwest market. Market un- 


changed, $46 ton, delivered common 
transit points. 

Portland: Quotations June 5: 
run $44, middlings $50 ton. 


mill 


Ogden: Millfeed business was 
steady last week with supply and 
demand about equal and prices un- 
changed, Mills are operating five days 
a week and are booked through June. 
Quotations June 4: red bran and mill 
run $45, middlings $50; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $52, middlings 
$57; to California: red bran and mill 
run $52.50, middlings $57.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
weak with prices continuing the slide 
of recent weeks. Demand is _ not 
heavy, and the lowered offtake from 
the mills, a natural result of the 
poor call for flour, is sufficient to 
handle requirements. Quotations June 
5: bran $52@54, shorts $55@57, mid- 
dlings $60@62, net cash terms, bags 
included mixed, or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Interest in millfeed re- 
mained only fair last week. No ex- 
port business was confirmed here, 
and domestic prices closed unchanged 
to slightly firmer. Offerings by prai- 


rie and local mills were only fair. 
Cash car quotations June 5: bran 
$48.80@49, shorts $51.80@52, mid- 


dlingst $57@58.80. 


Winnipeg: Trade in millfeeds is 
slow and supplies at western mills 
are on the increase in the usual off 
season trade. Prices softened. Quota- 
tions June 5: Manitoba, Saskatchew- 
an and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$38@43, shorts $41@46, middlings 
$45 @50. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
about unchanged, and business was 
confined to fill-in sales. Quotations 
June 4: White rye $3.86@3.90, medi- 
um rye $3.66@3.70, dark rye $3.114 
3.15 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were ex- 
tremely slow in the central states 
during the week ending June 5, and 
buyers were content to purchase 
hand-to-mouth for the present. Quo- 
tations June 5: white patent rye 
$4.06@4.22, medium $3.86@ 4.02, dark 
$3.31 @3.55. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fairly good last week. 
Quotations June 4: pure white $4.53, 
medium $4.33, dark $3.78, rye meal 
$4.03. 

Buffalo: Rye sales were light last 
week, and there is no interest in 
the market at this time. Quota- 
tions June 4: white rye $4.53@4.75, 
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BAKING FEATURED IN 
TV BROADCAST 


* 


The 1ilth Better Living Theater 
presentation, to be telecast over Sta- 
tion WABD, New York, and the Du- 
Mont network Wednesday, June 30, 
at 10:30 p.m. (EDT) will feature the 
nation’s baking industry. Two spokes- 
men will comprise the guest panel 
which will discuss the free enterprise 
aspects of the industry and the part 
electricity plays in its operations. 
The guests are L. E. Caster, chair- 
man, American Institute of Baking, 
and Al “Red” Schoendienst, second 
baseman for the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Interviewing the guests as moderator 
will be Fischer Black, publisher of 
Electrical World magazine. A feature 
film, “Mark of C,” will further illus- 
trate the overall picture of the baking 
industry. 





medium rye 
$3.78 @ 4. 

New York: Rye flours were static 
last week. Steady markets dulled in- 
terest, and the only sales were sin- 
gie cars where contracts were low. 
Quotations June 5: pure white pat- 
ents $4.50@4.60. 

Pittsburgh: Small buying for ac- 
tual needs prevailed in rye flours 
last week. Supplies were being 
stretched to the largest degree in all 
baked rye products. Directions were 
fair. Quotations June 4, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh points: pure white rye flour 
No. 1 $450@4.61, medium $4.20@ 
4.41, dark $3.75@3.86, blended $6.34 
@6.44, rye meal $3.75@4.11. 

Philadelphia: Quiet dealings were 
the rule on the local rye market 
last week. It was reported that bak- 
ers’ stocks are not large, but the 
majority are showing no desire to 
build up supplies. Meanwhile, hand- 
to-mouth orders are accounting for 
the principal activity. The June 5 
quotation on rye white of $4.60@ 
4.70 was unchanged from the pre- 
vious week, 


$4.33@4.55, dark rye 


Portland: Quotations June 5: pure 
dark $5.35, white patent $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: A declining 


market. Quotations June 5: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 
98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues seasonally slow, 
but there is no accumulation of sup- 


plies, and prices continue to hold 
firm. Quotations June 5: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@5.05 in the 


three prairie provinces, oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85; all prices 
cash carlots. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


J. E. Mapes to Speak 


CHICAGO The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club will hear an_ in- 
formed discussion of fermentation 
and bread processing at its regular 
dinner meeting at the: Civic Opera 
Bldz. here June 9. Jones E. Mapes, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., New York, 
N.Y., will deliver the address of the 
evening. At the business meeting, the 
election and installation of officers 
will be held. The club also will vote 
on changing the meeting night to 
Tuesday instead of Wednesday. There 
also will be a decision on moving the 
meeting time up to 6 p.m., instead of 
6:30 p.m. as is usual. 
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Crop Conditions 
Good in N.W.; 
Storm Hits Area 


Crop conditions were generally’ re- 
ported good in the Northwest last 
week, although growth has been slow. 

However, gales and heavy rains 
hit parts of Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and Canada June 7. The storm, with 
winds as high as 95 miles an hour 
in some sections, struck northwest- 
ern Minnesota and eastern parts of 
the Dakotas. Thunderstorms dropped 
more than 2 in. of rain in some areas. 
From Canada it was reported that 
the heavy downpours resu!ted in vir- 
tual inundation of large acreages. 

The extent of crop damage as a 
result of the storm was not immedi- 
ately known. 

Weather the past week continued 
cool, with temperatures below nor- 
mal. Moderate to heavy rains were 
recorded throughout the Northwest 
spring wheat territory, the Peavey 
Elevators crop report pointed out. 

With the moisture condition favor- 
able for the moment, a general need 
has been expressed for sunshine and 
warmer weather, according to the 
Occident elevator report. 

However, the progress of the grain 
crop continued to be very favorable. 

Weeds and wild oats were causing 
some concern, but weed spraying was 
getting well under way. There also 
were scattered reports of somewhat 
thin stands resulting from seeding of 
poor germinating, light test weight 
durum. However, the unfavorable re- 
ports were not considered significant 
at this time. 


Canadian Conditions 

WINNIPEG—tThe almost uninter- 
rupted cold wet spring that seriously 
delayed seeding operations in western 
Canada late last week gave way to 
sunny and warmer weather. With 
continued favorable weather planting 
of barley and flax will probably be 
extended to June 15, with these crops 
taking up some acreage originally in- 
tended for wheat. Weather has fa- 
vored a heavy growth of wild oats 
in all regions. 

While a few farmers may try to 
seed some wheat at this date, the 
planting of this crop can be con- 
sidered completed with the acreage 
smaller than originally intended. 

The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report for the week ended June 1 
showed the moisture condition for the 
prairies at 101% of normal, com- 
pared with 95% the week previous 
and 108% a year ago. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AOM District No. 3 
Will Meet June 12 


DOVER, OHIO—A special meeting 
of District No. 3 of the Association of 
Operative Millers will be held June 
12 at the Dover Hotel in Dover. 

The meeting has been arranged es- 
pecially for members, junior mem- 
bers, prospective members, or anyone 
interested in or employed in flour or 
feed mills and the allied trades who 
cannot attend regular meetings. 

The meeting will open with an ad- 
dress of welcome by James V. May- 
hall, Dover Milling Co., and a re- 
sponse by Donald S. Eber, national 
AOM secretary. Also speaking will be 
Osear Nelson, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., new AOM president. 

Hollis Maun, S. Howes Co., Lock- 
port, N.Y., will discuss wheat clean- 
ing. Rolls and grinding will be dis- 
cussed by speakers to be announced. 
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Tempering of wheat, mill flow and 
spouting will be topics covered by 
George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Kansas City, AOM treas- 
urer. 

Following luncheon there will be a 
talk by Harold Drake, Mennel Milling 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio, on belting, care 
of sifters, cloths, speed, etc. W. R. 
Wichser, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will discuss purifiers. Flour 
bleaching will be the subject of a 
talk by Meade C. Harris, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Oscar Nelson will be the next 
speaker, with the topic “What Is a 
Cookie?” Benefits of membership in 
the AOM will be outlined by J. 
George Kehr, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, national member- 
ship chairman. 

Mr. Eber will present a resume of 
the national AOM convention, and he 
also will explain the value of the 
AOM correspondence course. 

A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley Co., in- 
dianapolis, will discuss mill sanita- 
tion. Following this talk there will 
be a general question and answer pe- 
riod moderated by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Nelson. 

A film on boxcar loading will con- 
clude the program. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Reports Large 
Sales of Grains 


The Chicago Commodity Office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced export sales of 1,204,607 
bu. wheat and 102,280 bu. corn dur- 
ing the week of May 27-June 1. 
Sales for domestic use during same 
period were 1,788,509 bu. corn, 222,- 
307 bu. wheat, 2,011 bu. oats and 
1,800 bu. rye. 

During the June 1-4 period, the 
Minneapolis office sold 218,683 bu. 
wheat, 1,140,259 bu. corn, 2,000 bu. 
barley, 8,426 bu. oats, 1,700 bu. rye, 
224,958 bu. flax. Included in these 
sales were 8,784 bu. wheat for export 
sales GR. 262 and 250,000 bu. corn 
for export sales GR. 212 and GR. 275. 

During the week of May 28-June 3, 
the Kansas City office sold 23,300 bu. 
of wheat for export purposes. During 
that same period there were 50,304 
bu. wheat, 725,363 bu. corn, 9,630 bu. 
oats, and 107 cwt. grain sorghums 
sold for domestic use in the five-state 
area served by the Kansas City office. 
There were also 161,844 bu. wheat 
sold for use in the Non-IWA Export 
Program. 











BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN SERVICE ORGANIZED 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS — Incor- 

poration procedure has been com- 

pleted here by the Grain Protection 

Service, a fumigant and grain ele- 

vator supply business. Melvin O. Nuss 

has been named resident agent. 








IWA Price 





(Continued from page 9%) 
problem right back in the lap of the 
exporting nation making the tender. 

News that the U.S. delegation was 
to be instructed to “put” the wheat to 
the importers did not meet with full 
agreement in official circles. The tim- 
ing of the “put” was seen as poor, 
coming in the last few weeks of this 
IWA year. It was said by one critic 
that it would have been better to 
hold back the “put” until the opening 
of the next IWA crop year Aug. 1 
and then make the offer to stimulate 
sales as the U.S. wheat harvest was 
making its impact felt. 

Any purchases which may be forced 


U.S. Increases Export Subsidies 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture on June 4 boosted its wheat and 
wheat flour export subsidies. The wheat subsidies were hiked by about 10¢ 
bu., while flour subsidies were increased as much as 30¢ sack. The increases 
were designed to reduce prices to importers of U.S. wheat and flour, 

For a short time there was an advantage for U.S. mills, and there 
was some inquiry from Netherlands and Norway, but very little business 
was done. 

Meanwhile, some Washington observers speculated that the price struc- 
ture for grains in world markets was tottering. 

With a Canadian price reduction June 7 to meet the U.S. cut, 
was no longer any advantage for the U.S. 

The U.S. move in hiking the subsidies and reducing export prices was 
related by some to the report that the U.S. planned to “put” wheat to im- 
porters at the minimum price under the International Wheat Agreement. 
Some attached more significance to the planned put of wheat to IWA im- 
porters at the floor price. 


there 


ee @ ® ee @ @ 
Canada Reduces Wheat Price 
TORONTO—-A U.S. move to cut the export price of wheat 10¢ bu., 


it is understood, was made over the protests of Canadian government officials. 
However, the Wheat Board had no alternative to cutting its price 10%¢ bu. 
basis No. 1 Northern June 7 to meet the competition, The spread on lower 
grades was somewhat narrower. 

Such a drop should, in theory, reduce the price of flour to the U.K. by 
around 4/6 sack 280 lb. However, a slide to this extent is seen as unlikely 
in trade circles. Since April 15 millfeed prices have dropped by an amount 
equivalent to 4/6 to 4/9, and this reduction the mills have so far absorbed 
without increasing the price to the U.K. buyer. Thus, the wheat price re- 
duction does nothing more than restore the status quo as far as the mills 
are concerned. 

eee 
U.S. Move Causes Trade Concern 
WINNIPEG—The action of the U.S. in increasing its export subsidies 
and thereby reducing wheat and flour export prices caused serious concern 
in trade circles, particularly in view of the fact that Canada was auto- 
matically forced to cut its price to remain competitive in the export market. 
The Canadian price cut applies to export and domestic trade. 

Some observers here expressed fear that the reductions may be the 
start of an international price war. In the Canadian political arena, opinions 
were varied according to political beliefs, but it was conceded in the grain 
and milling trade that Canada had no alternative but to follow the U.S, 
reduction in prices. 

Flour prices here reflected the wheat decline. 





on the importers this year at the floor 
of the price range will be made 
grudgingly and will represent pro- 
curement now against purchases that 
would otherwise be made in the next 
year. 


CCC Reports Wheat, 
Flour Sales Under - 
Export Subsidy Plan 


WASHINGTON - Sales of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stocks of wheat 
for export under GR-261-262 for the 
week ended May 27 amounted to 
2,471,000 bu. 


A breakdown of this total between 


Unless there is an unexpected fa- 
vorable response by the importers, 
it may seem appropriate now to write 
off the IWA as an interesting but 
expensive experiment for the U.S 
taxpayer. The sole gain to the U.S 





would seem to he the experience. 

Recently The Northwestern Miller 
reported a criticism by one of the 
original negotiators of the wheat pact 
who said that the greatest failure 
of the agreement was its inability to 
dissuade importing nations from de- 
velopment of domestic sources of 
grain. 

While it may be early to write the 
obituary of the IWA, it is appropriate 
to recall the action of the U.K. in 
withdrawing from the pact. 

Had the U.K. remained in the pact, 
there is some possibility that the 
sorry sales record of the current year 
would not have driven the exporting 
nations to precipitate action. Even 
after the U.K. dropped out, there was 
hope here that the pact might rock 
along in an uneasy fashion. 

Subsequent favorable crop condi- 
tions in most importing nations 
gradually killed hope that the large 
quota nations would buy any sub- 
stantial part of their requirements. 
Italy, for example, has not bought 
a single bushel in this IWA year 
India purchases have been insignifi- 
cant thus far, but it is possible that 
a tender at the floor might tempt 
Indian buying if that country were 
permitted to pay in rupees. 


wheat and wheat flour shows: wheat, 
2,350,254 bu.; flour, 120,786 bu. 

Total sales to date under this gen- 
eral export subsidy program now 
amount to 34,628,092 bu. of wheat 
as grain and 4,905,963 bu. of wheat 
as flour 


GREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Chicago Superintendents 
Schedule Golf Outing 


CHICAGO--The Chicago Chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents is planning its an- 
nual golf outing for June 11. The 
event, starting at noon, will be held 
at the Navajo Fields Country Club. 

Dinner will be served at 6:45 in 
the clubhouse, following which a 
business session will be held. The 
election of officers and directors will 
be completed. Many prizes, and cards, 
dominoes, relaxation and good fel- 
lowship are the main attractions. 





“SREAD \6 THE STAPF OF LIft-— 


NEBRASKA BLAZE 


BERNARD, NEB.—-The interior oi 


the McCarthy & Feeney Mill here 
was destroyed by fire recently. The 
loss was estimated at $10,000. 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 

















DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


® Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 











Wellington, Kansas 
“For SUPER Results 


(2S/Y USE QUAKER 
("; MB BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Outs Company 
Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Me. 















THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tlt, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *- ou. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MO. 








Practical 
Accurate 
Tangible 
Competent 
Honest 
Informative 


Necessary 


WH 2729 





APPRAISALS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It’s Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 





PATCHIN 
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400 Attend Superintendents’ 
Technical Meeting in Chicago 


CHICAGO — An exhaustive techni- 
cal convention was recently concluded 
by the Grain Elevator and Processing 
Superintendents. For six full days 
the delegates discussed the latest 
developments in grain fumigants and 
their application, personnel relations 
and employee training, human rela- 
tions at the plant level, sanitation 
and housekeeping, safety and fire pro- 
tection, and dust explosion hazards 

Celebrating its silver anniversary, 
the association met May 17-21 at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago 

The conference was arranged in 
panel, symposium and round table 
fashion. At times there were a half 
dozen or more events going on simul- 
taneously. 

The Chicago GEAPS chapter spent 
more than a year in preparing for the 
national conference, with Frank A 
Deebach of General Mills’ Star Grain 
Division and Dale Wilson of North- 
western Malt & Grain Co. as general 
convention co-chairmen. Almost 400 
attended 

Discussions 

Round table discussions were held 
on feed; barley and malting; flour, 
cereal and rice mill elevator; marine 
and export elevator, rye and oats; 
corn, milo and kafir (and drying); 
soybeans and flax; and wheat prob- 
lems. 

Symposiums were held on grain 
door, truck handling in-bound, truck 
handling out-bound, new railroad and 
truck unloading equipment, power 
factor correction, and power trans- 
mission and maintenance problems 
and needed inventions. 

Plants inspected for new ideas in- 
cluded: Corn Products Refining Co., 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., The Glid- 
den Co., Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Albert Schwill & Co., and Norris 
Grain Co.’s “Calumet” Elevator. Also 
visited were the Underwriters Labor- 
atories and the Chicago Board of 
Trade, In addition there was a full 
day’s post-convention inspection trip 
May 22 to Milwaukee and the Pabst 
and Schlitz Brewing companies’ 
grain elevators, and the Froedtert 
Grain and Malting Co.’s maKing fa- 
cilities. 

Luncheons were tendered the con- 
ventioneers by the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., the three malting com- 
panies in Chicago (Schwill, North- 
western, and Columbia), and another 
by these feed milling companies: Ar- 
cady Farms, Vitality, Farm Bureau 
(Hammond), Faultless (Springfield), 
Vitality Milis (Chicago), Honeggers’ 
(Fairbury), and Ralston & Purina 
(Bloomington). 

Leslie C. Irwin, Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., Fort William, Ont., succeeds 
Lincoln Scott, Corn Products Refining 
Co., Argo, Ill., in the presidency, Mr. 
Scott now becoming a lifetime mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Orrin 
E. Kinman, Cargill, Inc., Kansas City, 
moved up into the first vice presi- 
dency, and Robert L. Simmons, Pro- 
ducers Grain Corp., Amarillo, Tex., 
was elevated from the directorate 
into the second vice presidency. Dean 
M. Clark of Chicago was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

New directors are: Donald W. Hall- 
gren, Interstate Grain Corp., Fort 
Worth; Fred Sibbald, National Grain 
Co., Ltd., Fort William, Ont.; Dunkin 
Welte, Public Grain Elevator, New 
Orleans; Kenneth C. Mecklem, Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, and C. 
Wallace Clark, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Springfield, Mo, 


Hold-over directors are: William 
Herndier, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee; Dona'd Burke, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; Clar- 
ence Goetz, Continental Grain Co., 
Buffalo; Rolla D. Ladd, The Drackett 
Co., Cincinnati; Harvey L. Goode- 
nough, The Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids; Dale E. Wilson, Northwest- 
ern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago, and 








MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
| 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 

Wallace Building 

LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Telephone Franklin 6-123 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘*‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUK 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Robert Ranney, Ralston Purina Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Among the speakers appearing on 
the program were Sylvester J. Mey- 
ers, president of both the Chicago 
Board of Trade and of the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co.; Paul S. McSpad- 
den, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; Walter Dykstra, Branch 
of Predator and Rodent Control, U.S. 
Department of Interior, Washington; 
John F. Gearty, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; Frank A. Hasse, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo; Chester J 
Alger, Argo (Ill.) State Bank; 
Charles Harbin, Underwriters Grain 
Assn., Chicago; Arthur Ladish, Lad- 
ish Malting Co., Milwaukee; Dr. John 
Parker, Midwest Barley Improvement 
Assn., Milwaukee, and many others. 

Thirty-two educational and techni- 
cal exhibits kept the delegates busy 
when not in session or on tours. 

Next year’s conference was sched- 
uled for Winnipeg, June 20-24, fol- 
lowed by Kansas City, Fort Worth. 
and Denver in succeeding years. 


—<—BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Joe Lowe Corp. Sets 
Up Baking Mix Unit 


NEW YORK—Joe Lowe, president 
of the Joe Lowe Corp., with offices at 
601 W. 26th St., New York City, has 
announced the opening of the firm’s 
institutional department of baking 
mixes. As one of the first entrants 
in the prepared mix field, with over 
50 years of service to the baking in- 
dustry the department has_ been 
opened in response to requests for 
our products from concerns doing 
mass-feeding 

Mr. Lowe appointed Jack Marcus 
as a special representative to institu- 
tional users 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


F. H. Paul, Head of Paul 
And Stein Firm, Dies 


NEW YORK-—-F. H. Paul, 71, presi- 
dent of F. H. Paul & Stein Bros., Inc., 
New York, died May 29 after a long 
illness 

The Paul and Stein firm has repre- 
sented Tripette & Renaud Fils Mfg. 
Co. of France, manufacturer of silk 
bolting cloth, for more than 25 years. 
And Mr. Paul was well known among 
North American operative millers. 








DEATHS 


F. H. Paul, 71, president of F. H. 
Paul & Stein Bros., Inc., New York, 
died May 29. (More details above.) 





W. A. MacLeod, 82, director of pub- 
licity for the three Canadian Wheat 
Pools, died in Winnipeg May 29. He 
was born at Lake Megantic, Quebec, 
in 1872. Mr. MacLeod had held his 
position as public relations officer for 
pools since 1926. 


Val P. Campbell, 66, former Ogden, 


Utah, division manager of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., died in Denver June 4. 
Mr. Campbeli began with the Globe 


Grain & Milling Co. in 1932 in Ogden, 
becoming manager of the Ogden divi- 
sion in 1933. He remained as manager 
after Globe Grain was bought by 
Pillsbury in 1940. Following his re- 
tirement from Pillsbury he was 
branch office manager of Goffe & 
Carkener, Inc., in St. Joseph, Mo., for 
a short period. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





An informal party to celebrate 
the birthday of Herman Steen, vice 
president and executive secretary of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was held in the quarters of the 
organization in Chicago the afternoon 
of June 1. Ice cream and cake were 
shared by Mr. Steen and the staff 
of the Millers National Federation 
and Wheat Flour Institute. Mr. Steen 
was 61 years of age May 28. 

e 

Miss Beverly Briles, associate food 
editor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, became engaged to Charles 
Swenson, Kansas City, May 29. Wed- 
ding plans have been made for late 
in August. 


Vernard E. Lundin, public relations 
director, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato, Minn., suffered a hip fracture 
May 29 while helping his son move 
a fishing boat. Mr. Lundin is ex- 
pected to be away from his desk for 
several weeks. 


Laurence Hosegood, a director of 
Spillers, Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the London Corn Trade Assn. 
Cc. D. MacCorkindale and Leslie W. 
Phillips are senior and junior vice 
presidents respectively and A. E. 
Cartwright treasurer. 

» 


David Wyatt, formerly of the pur- 
chasing department of The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, has joined the 
sales force of the Chicago office of 
King Midas Flour Mills, effective 
June 7. 


Herman Steen, vice president, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis, June 2 attending 
the durum committee meeting. 

@ 

Wilson P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York, left June 5 
with Mrs. Tanner, for Ohio to visit 
mill connections and also to attend 
the 50th reunion of his high school 
class in Mansfield. Mr. Tanner said 
that of a graduating class of 40, there 
are 29 still living. 

e 

John Schmid, manager, Western 

Grain Co., Kansas City, was a recent 


visitor on the New York Produce 
Exchange floor on his return from 
Europe. 

* 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager, Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, returned last week from a 
fishing trip to Red River, N. Mex. 
ie 
A. W. Renvers, southeastern dis- 
trict manager, bakery flour, General 
Mills, Inc., Atlanta, is moving his 
family to Oklahoma City which will 
be his headquarters. His district will 
remain the southeastern states. 
e 
H. N. Stevenson, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Rainbo 
Bread Co., will be chairman of the 
individual division of the Community 
Chest campaign in St. Joseph, Mo., 
this fall. He is president of the St. 
Joseph Community Chest. He also 
served in that capacity last year and 
from 1946 through 1949. He was 
president of the 


Rainbo Bread Co. 


prior to becoming chairman of 
board in 1951. 


the 


J. Kinney Moore, 
was a recent visitor in 
City where he formerly 
Moore is president of 
Flour Mills Co. 

e 

W. T. Wilson, Pittsburgh district 
manager, bakery division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., is spending this week va- 
cationing in Bermuda. 


Ariz., 
Oklahoma 
lived. Mr. 
Moore-Lowry 


Tucson, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Sara Lee Baking Firm 
Adds to Detroit Staff 


DETROIT M. B. Kaulfuss has 
been appointed Detroit manager of 
the Sara Lee Distributing Co., it 
has been announced by Charles W. 


Lubin, president of the Kitchens of 
Sara Lee, Inc, The Sara Lee Distrib- 
uting Co. is the merchandising and 
distributing agency for the Chicago 
bakery. 

Mr. Lubin said Mr. Kaulfuss will 
be in charge of all of Sara Lee's offi- 
ce and sales activities in the Detroit 
area, He will report directly to Wil- 
liam Manahan, Detroit operations 
However, the company’s rapidly ex- 
panding sales have necessitated the 
appointing of a local resident man- 
ager, Mr. Lukin said. 

The three Sara Lee cakes—-Cream 
Cheese Cake, All Butter Coffee Cake, 
and All Butter Pound Cake—are sold 
in chain and independent food stores 
throughout Detroit, Ypsilanti, Ann 
Arbor, and Pontiac, as well as many 
other parts of the country. 

The Sara Lee Distributing Co. is 
located at 1910 Trombley Ave. in 
Detroit. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE SEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 

June June 





1, , 
, 1953-54, 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine.. 32% «626 414%, 32% 
Allis-Chalmers . % Am 5B 57% 
Vid, $4.25 .. 110% 93% 104 1Oty 
Am. Cyanamid Wit, 41% 47 41% 
rtd, . 183% 15H .... 12H 
A-DM Co. ', 52 30 26% 364 
Borden oo RYH BIH CY 61% 
(Cont. Baking Co... 254%, 18% 21% 22% 
Pid, £5.50 . oy Ot 95% 
Corn Prod, Ket, Co. 7% Gi%ye %Wh%y W% 
rtd. 87 oo. 182?y% 174% 180 179 
(ream of Wheat 27%, 26% 27% 27% 
Dow Chemical . 4% 238% 4% 41% 
Gien, Baking Co... 144 9% 9% 9% 
Gen, Foods Corp. 6% Wh 6% 66% 
General Mills, Ine. 68 wo", soo CF 
Merck & Co. You 20%, 2 
Vid, 84.50 96.0 ay ahs: ae 
Pid. #4 oboe Bae i) --». 104% 
Natl, Bisenit Co, . 41 Bal 40% 4) 
Vilisbury M., Ine.. 46 a5 30% 30% 
Procter & Gamble 874% 68 a24% #6 
q) aker Onts Co, .. 30% 2H, 20% 20% 
rid. $6 .. 1% 6) RY IY 
St. Kegis Paper Co, 27 17% 26% 2 
Std. Urands, Ine... 34% 25 334%, 33% 
Pid. $1.50 e+ 92% 86% .... 88% 
Merling Drug ; 0 32% 319% 30% 
Sunshine MHis., Ine. 10% 7 > ae 
United Biscuit 
of Amerieon .... 390% 334% 33% 32% 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pid. 93 95% 
Ward Baking Co... 24% 20% 22% 23 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pid, 102% 103% 
General Baking Co., $4 Pd... 136% 148% 
Gien. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pid, 95 we 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd...... 121% 122 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 176% 177 
Villsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 103% 
Kalston Purion Co,, $3.75 Pid, 95 95% 
St. Kegis Paper, $4.40 Pid... 984% 100 
Merling Drug, $3.50 Pfd...... 03% oy 
Lnited Biscuit of America, 
Prd, $1.50 eeheveumes .. 104% 106 
Victor Ch, Works,, $3.50 Pfd. 93 95%, 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 162% 102% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
dune June 


, ’ 
,-1953-54 1954 1054 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 1% are au 
(ir, AAP Tea Co., 
Vid, $5 . Ieey 164% .... 16 
Hathaway Bak., 
ine,, “A” eT oy SS are 5u% 
Wagner Baking Co, 1™ 5% = «.... uM 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co, ; 148% 139% 
Hiorn & Hardart Corp. 
ot New York eT Per 19% 19% 
Horn & Uardart Corp. 
of New Vork, $5 Pfd....... 104 106 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New Vork, 68 Pfd, ..... 146 140 
Omar, Ine. ee ra 16% 16% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 107 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants. . ” ay 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
21, 2H, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 


‘noada Bread, 
rtd, 40 16 49 48 


Can. Food Pr., Pfd. 64 ye SS SS 
Catelli Food, A... 14 is 4 4 
“ io oe 20 26 26 
Cons, Bakeries ‘ ay 6% ™% 6% 
Federal Grain 21 19 20% 2% 
ra . 2% 26 ws way 
Gen, Bakertes 6% ny 6% 6% 
10% 30 


Take of the Woods 32 28M 





Prd, 10% 136% 140 10 
Maple Leaf Mig, ” 7 ayy RY 

ria, . Oo ao my 6% 
MeCabe Grain, A 16 2% 15% 16 
Ogilvie Flour 3a 30%, 32% Buy 

ra, . 5 10 10 ist 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Ptd., . ie 15 115 119 
Toronto Elevators . 144% 13 4% WY 
United Grain, A ins 616 WwW 174 
Weston, George 1% 4% 4i 

Pid, 41%% 103 My LOL 1OL% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Carada Bread ‘ 2.05 3.00 
Canadian Bakeries + ib 
Canadian Food Prod, . 28.375 3.00 
Canadian Food Pred,, A it 6 6% 
Inter-City Bakeries 1In%& 20 
Int, Milling, Pfd. a ae oO 
Mid Pacifle Grain re eal) 21% 
Standard Brands . 82% B2% 


GREAO i@ THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Standard Dividend 


KANSAS CITY Directors of the 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
June 3 declared a dividend of 15¢ 
per share on the common stock of the 
company, payable Aug. 2 to stock- 
holders of record June 18, 
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USDA Considers Experiments in 
Exporting Special Wheat Product 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced June 
2 that it was considering an experi- 
mental program for processing a spe- 
cial wheat product in limited quan- 
tities and testing acceptance of it in 
far eastern countries through com- 
mercial channels. This experimental! 
program would be aimed at seeking 
new outlets for U.S.-produced wheat. 

The special wheat product is one 
that is widely used in the Middle 
East but not in far eastern coun- 
tries. In the Middle East, the wheat 
product is made by boiling wheat, 
drying it in the sun, removing part 
of the bran by rubbing, and then 
cracking the wheat into coarse or 
fine meal. The coarse types are 
cooked in much the same way as 
rice, and the finer product is cooked 
with meat or eaten as porridge. The 
product, known as boulgour, is now 
processed in limited quantities in the 
U.S. as a specialty product for middle 
eastern people in this country. 

Under the proposed program, lim- 


ited quantities of the product would 
be processed from Commodity Credit 
Corp. owned wheat by U.S. commer- 
cial firms. These firms would also 
distribute the product in the Far 
East to test consumer acceptance. 
About 500,000 bu. of CCC-owned 
wheat would be made available for 
use in the experimental program, un- 
der terms to be negotiated between 
CCC and interested processors who 
wished to participate. This quantity 
of wheat should keep commercial 
pilot plant operations supplied for 
about a year, and it should be suf- 
ficient to provide a check of con- 
sumer acceptance in the principal 
import areas where sales of boulgour 
would not compete with export mar- 
kets for rice, USDA says. 

While the processors would devel- 
op promotion plans and sel] the boul- 
gour to test consumer acceptance, 
representatives of the USDA and 
other U.S. agencies in the areas 
would assist in assessing the results 
of the commercial operation. 





Committee Reviews 
WEI Policy, Program 
At Chicago Meeting 


CHICAGO — The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute committee met in Chicago, 
June 3, to review the policies, ma- 
terials and program of the institute 
in relation to the new budget. The 
following items under discussion were 
the durum program, Chicago staff, 
field staff, nutrition education, printed 
materials, film strips, editorial service 
and Sandwich Month. 

Those attending the committee 
meeting were: Frank A. Yost, manag- 
er, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
and president, Millers National Fed- 
eration; Robert V. Harris, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Harris Milling 
Co., Owosso, Mich.; W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president—sales, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. Cuilen 
Thomas, vice president, director of 
product control, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, and John Tatam, vice 
president—U.S. sales, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Carr-Consolidated 
Reorganization 
Hearing June 22 


CHICAGO — A plan for the reor- 
ganization of the Carr-Consolidated 
Biscuit Co. comes up for a hearing 
June 22 before the Federal Court of 
the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
Scranton. 

The firm has petitioned under 
Chapter 10 of the Bankruptcy Act to 
try for a plan of reorganization, and 
three trustees were appointed follow- 
ing the approval of the court. They 
have been affirmed by federal judge 
Albert L. Watson. They are Jack H 
Rathbone, Wichita, Kansas, former 
president of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas before its sale to a 
grain cooperative; F. T. Armstrong, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Bruce F. Stuart, 
Pottsville, Pa. 

The management states the com- 
pany is not insolvent. On Feb. 28, it 
had $506,120 in cash, $707,628 in ac- 
counts receivable and other miscellan- 
eous current receivables, $1,217,623 in 
inventories, totaling $2,431,371. Ac- 
counts payable amounted to $985,539 


On that date the company also owed 
$1,570,000 on its mortgage and held 
an off-setting mortgage of $260,000 
on its former Greenwood, S.C., bak- 
ery. In 1953 the company had net 
sales of $14 821,145 and a net loss of 
$923,814. 

In an attempt to reduce its oper- 
ating costs, the management has cut 
executive salaries 40% or more and 
has called in management consultants 
to survey the company’s position in 
the industry and make recommenda- 
tions for improving it. Management 
also has had under way a program to 
check the two-year sales decline and 
plans to close either the Wilkes-Barre 


or Boston plant. The company also 
operates a local plant. 
Officers of the company, who are 


retained, are W. C. Evans, president; 
C. A. Von Stein, vice president, and 
Edward H. Meyz, treasurer. 


~~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


interstate Names Remar 


Division Manager 


OAKLAND, CAL. Glenn Fuller- 
ton has been promoted to the position 
of general manager of the Remar 
division of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Oakland, bakers of Sunbeam bread 
and other bakery products, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by R. L 
Nafziger, president. Mr. Fullerton has 
acted as assistant general manager of 
the bakery since 1951. 

Mr. Fullerton is a veteran of 104% 
years with the company, coming to 
Remar in 1943 after serving the In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp. in Santa Bar- 
bara for 12 years. 

Prior to his appointment as as- 
sistant general manager of Remar, 
Mr. Fullerton was superintendent of 
maintenance. 

The Remar division distributes its 
products throughout Alameda Coun- 
ty, Contra Costa County, Sonoma 
County, Marin County and parts of 
San Francisco County. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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TRUCK SCALES AND CONVEYORS — 
More tha 100 models. Write for bargain 
list of rebuilt and guaranteed equipment 


Bonded Scale Co 
Ohio 


Immediate delivery 
101 Bellview, Columbus 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—AN in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 





FOR SALE: 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


75—Double Bottom Hopper Sackers. 

1—Arctifier —J. Mitchell Co. — St. 
Lovis. 

3—Wallace-Tiernan Fecders, 

3—'\% bu. and one 2 bu. Richardson 

tie Scales. 

. Ajax Hammer Mill, 

5 Motor. 

I—125 H.P. Open Type Motor— 
Westinghouse. 

$—Barnard & Leas Sifter. 

6—Neye Roller Mills, 

Ii—Bryant Corn Cutter—l1L ton cap. 
Also other equ pment, 


NAPPANEE MILLING CO., INC. 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 












HELP WANTED 
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FINE OP?ORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MAN 
to work into feed machinery sales and 
engineering in the fast-growing South 
east, with Atlanta headquarters of estab 
lished machinery firm Salary and ex 
penses, plus bonus, car furnished Prefer 
farm, milling or agricultural background 
some engineering training and aptitude 
Please end atl possible deta'ls in first 
letter Applications kept completely con 
fidential Address 1776, The Northwestern 
Miller, P. ©, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Man qualified in all technical phases of 
floar milling and quality control —to 
have complete charge of milling capacity 
of 5,700 ewt, daily. 
Mast have executive ability 
ing and handling personnel, 
Sind complete resume of experience and 
salary requirements. Please enclose re- 
cent photo. 
Address 1892, The Northwestern Miller 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


in orguaniz- 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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MILLER, 41 YEARS OLD WITH 20 YEARS’ 





experience in all phases milling produc 

tion with last 9 years as plant super 

intendent for national firm desires re 

sponsible position Have excellent refer 

ences Address 1887, The Northwestern 

Miller, P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
MACHINERY 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It's Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











WANTED | 
v 


AN EXPERIMENTAL 
mill Buhler preferred State condition 
and selling price in your reply Address 
1867, The Northwestern Miller, P. O. Bov 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Miller, 114 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 











Need Positive 
Slant, Bakers’ 
Group Told 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 


Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


ST. PAUL—A positive approach to 
bread advertising, instead of negative 
statements and the defensive atti- 
tude, was called for at the 36th an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota in the Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, May 3-4. 

Howard O Hunter, president, 
American Institute of Baking, said, 
“In my opinion we worry entirely too 
much about negative statements 


about bread, particularly in its rela- 
tion to obesity and reducing diets but 
we do not do enough in positive ad- 
vertising as to the unquestioned top 
place that bread takes in nutrition as 
compared with other food products.” 


He called the enrichment of bread 
as the greatest boon to the industry 
in the last 50 years, but said the 
baking industry is not taking full ad- 
vantage of this fact. 

Mr. Hunter’s talk, which came dur- 
ing the opening day, was one of sev- 
eral presented by baking industry and 
allied trades leaders. Opening day 
registration totaled nearly 700 

The negligent employer was chided 
by a bakery executive for assisting 
the employee in turning embezzler. 
George J. Emrich, vice president, Em- 
rich Baking Co., Minneapolis, and 
contributing editor, The American 
Baker, presented some revealing fig- 
ures on the prevalence of embezzling 
in American business. All industries 
lose $800 million yearly through em- 
bezzlements, he said. This, he ex- 
plained, exceeds the nation’s annual 
loss from fire 

Preventing Embezzlements 

Management must use modern 
methods of accounting. Don't allow 
key jobs to be concentrated in the 
hands of employee so he can 
“cover up his tracks.” Divide duties 
involving handling, receipting and 
banking of money, Mr. Emrich ex- 
plained. See that money is recorded 
immediately after it is received in 
the bakery. In retail sales, it is wise 
to insist that clerks place the cash 
register receipt into the bag or 
wrapped package. Watch disburse- 
ments also, the speaker said, since 
funds may be paid out for phony in- 
voices 

A perpetual inventory helps in con- 
trol of stocks and is a preventive for 
embezzlement, it was 


one 


possible 
claimed 

Mr. Emrich said that if a baker is 
operating on a 3% profit, he needs 
$100,000 in business to make up a 
$3,000 loss from embezzlement. Fur- 
thermore, proof of embezzlement is 
difficult because it must be proven ta 
a jury that not only was embezzle- 
ment committed, but that the em- 
bezzled funds were used for the em- 
bezzler’s own use 


Extra Quality 

A wholesalers’ and retailers’ pane] 
was in agreement that the use of 
high grade, quality materials will not 
deter a customer from paying more 
for bakery products. Wholesalers, in 
commenting on the use of cellophane 
and waxed paper wrappers for bread, 
said that they were opposed to any 
increase in of materials which 
would result in higher bread prices 
One member said that the cellophane 
cost factor is important and if it 
negates most of the profit factor in a 


cost 


Yesterday’s package 
rarely goes far enough 


Today’s Union Multiwalls do more things, provide 
more protection, than ever. Before you accept your 
present container as the best within reach, try Union 
Multiwalls. You may be amazed at the improvement 
they can make in your packaging. 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. 


loaf of bread without increasing sales 
he saw no point in using it. Cello- 
phane and waxed paper have equal 
bread keeping qualities, it was 
claimed. 

New trends in food merchandising 
were outlined by Merrill Maughan, 
secretary, Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee, who strongly 
advocated action in reducing the num- 
ber of and standardizing bakery 
packages. 

He called attention to 
products, such as milk, 


food 
and 


other 
butter 


canned goods, which are sold in a lim 
ited number of standard, accepted 
sizes. Even pencil and paper size has 
been standardized, he said, so why 
not standardize bakery packages in- 
stead of putting up with the “confu- 
sion’ we have now 

Mr. Maughan said that the bakery 
departments in food stores have the 
undesirable reputation of being the 
messiest part of the store. A few 
standard sizes of bakery packages 
will help clear up this situation, he 
explained. If the baking industry 





won't do it, the food industry will do 
it on its own, the speaker warned 
There is extra business in stand- 
ardization, it was claimed. One bak- 
er, Mr. Maughan said, cut his Brown 
'n Serve roll packages from seven 
to one and increased his sales 20% 
“It's sound merchandising and good 
business to standardize,” Mr. Maugh- 
an concluded 
The May 5 


included a 
wholesale bakers’ round table discus- 
sion, the baker-allied luncheon, dem 


program 


(Continued on page 45) 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 


You can’t buy a better flour 
Or receive better service ¢ 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





P /\’s original 257 and 50# 


ongalion4 I 


Because of their value 
y 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















ITs 





Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclreth, Mivrire 











ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 

















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
$ wecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 





Since 1856 











Yn hee 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING eo} 





for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 














to the consumer 
CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 





QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 








THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 





KNAPPEN fubiie 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 





‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








St. Paul Minneapolis 





SINCE 1925 














SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS” e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
Nour Hubbard *'*::: 








‘ x 2 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO, 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Over 100 years experience in making 1847 


better bags for the milling industry —_ 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


~ General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, tM. 
90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 














CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries? 


You'll Find Them In Ohe-Northwestern-Miller 


1954 ALMANACK 


New subscribers and renewal statistical information is pub- 
readers to The Northwestern lished annually as a supplement 
Miller receive the Almaneck ‘*° The Northwestern Miller. It 


: mi 58 brings together much valuable 
without charge, and it is sold material to be kept for easy-to- 
separately at $2 per copy. This use reference throughout the 


comprehensive reference book of year. 


American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











ee tn i tn Mn a 
ODO LALA 


PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 








The Colorado Milling & Elevatar Co FLOUR— BAKING— GRAIN— 
; f { Packaging Laws State Baking Laws Wheat Standards 

( Production List of Industrial Movies Corn Standards 

( Exports and Imports List of Baking Schools Contract Grades 

r World Import Duties Census Report Elevator Capacity 

FEEDS— FOREIGN— 
Rules Governing Feed Trade Regulations 
Definitions of Grain By-Products Hleaching Flour, Self-Kising Flour 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table Packaging 


Farm Animal Population 
State Laws 

































: | THR NORTHWESTERN MILLER | 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. Check One! P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn, | 
Please send the Almanack without charge 
5 and enter my subscription to The North- | 
) MAIL western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. | 
» 
SUPERIOR 5 Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per | 
Mowe =BAG & COTTON MILLS } COUPON | | copy. 
PINE «New Oricons Now Yar Chy ) TODAY Enclosed $....... 
INDUSTRY Jon Sevennoh ) 
since Denver Winter Haven, Me. ) NAME. 1 
los Angeles Son Francisco 5 | 
1870 Kansas City, Kons. Phoenix 5 
( ADDRESS . | 
» 
} 
> CITY STATE 
STANDARD MILLING | ~.......~-____ EE J 


COMPANY 


Millers of 


vcensore”oanstos || BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 






































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 
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The Northwestern Miller, 


a weekly news magazine de- 
signed to meet the essential 
needs of the flour industry and 
edited with the guiding princi- 
ple that a well-informed man- 
agement is the industry's great- 
est asset. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Bulletin Services, including 
spot news bulletins and a week- 
ly Washington Report, which 
reach advertisers by first class 
mail, supplemented by tele- 
phone, telegraph and teletype 
service on urgent news. 


The Northwestern 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





The Northwestern Miller 
Almanack, an annual statis- 
tical and reference work. This 
source book is the only one of 
its kind in existence and has 
for years filled the industry's 
urgent need for statistical in- 
formation. 





EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


List Services. The List of 
Flour Mills, only one of its 
kind, has been compiled and 
published periodically for the 
past half century. The List of 
Flour Brands is also an ex- 
clusive service. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO 





Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its service program which 
for more than eighty years has been valuable to its adver- 
tisers and to the industries with which they are associated. 





The Northwestern Miller 


Library, for reference and re- 
search. This special library has 
been carefully built over the 
years to provide the most com- 
plete source for historical and 
statistical information. 


PLUS: -: 
Special Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Special Services, in the tra- 
dition of The Northwestern 
Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual 
needs, fulfilling the promise: 
“Service Headquarters for the 
Milling and Grain Industries.” 


Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Ask for more details .. . 


June 8, 1954 








° ’ 
The Businesspaper Family Serving the The Northwestern Miller 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER « FEEDSTUFFS 


Tue American Baker « MILLING Propuction 
CROPLIFE 





250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Wi 
Said Pastry Jo to Tarty Mame, AN 
“The way we look is a cryin’ shame, 
no wonder customers pass us by, 


I hope the boss soon finds out why!” 


“I'm sure he will, Mame and Jo, 
but first there’s something he has to know, 
the modern baker . . . a very smart man, 


does his baking in a COCHRAN PAN!” | | , 
~ ) a 


Ne \ 
zi 
- * 


COCHRAN PURE ALUMINUM FOIL PLATES and PANS 
“The Best Thing Next to Food” 


Plates and Pans are an ingredient as important as the dough or filling . . . 
Cochran Plates and Pans are ideal for every baking need. 





No Rust — No Waste — No Misfits No Cripples — No Storage Problem 
No Off Taste or Soggy Bakery Goods No Transfers — Baking Time Reduced 


STRONG—RIGID—SANITARY—"ADDS A QUALITY LOOK TO QUALITY TASTE!” 
Enter COCHRAN’S WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST! 
Call your COCHRAN DISTRIBUTOR or contact your nearest COCHRAN SALES OFFICE today! 


Cockwun FOIL/PR ODUCTS CO. 


DIVISION OF COCHRAN FOIL CO. 


P. O. Box 1466, Hippodrome Bldg., 500 Fifth Ave., 712 Wrigley Bldg., 
Louisville 1, Ky. Cleveland 15, Ohio New York 36, N. Y. Chicago 11, Ill. 
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MASTERPIECE ~ SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 
LER SS There's a WORLD of 
EGapve8)) QUALITY in... 
:|(il-wto | 6) JENNISON Flours |. 
| Ser : : 
F W. J. JENNISON Co. 
Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 














CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


BELMONT - STAMINA 








IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


eurcre OFFERS 





Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 











and bleaching service. . . write direct to: 


C2? ? 
Ae Ct  Gomiah 


h WEST 9) KAN 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Golden Loaf” 2#« 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


8s Our 
3 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CK UISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS = 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


SPOM 





High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


DULUTH 











A plump husband came in 
working in his garden and said to his 


from 


wife, ““‘How come you bought those 
new work pants for me so cheap the 
other day?” 

“I found them in a bargain base- 
ment,” she answered. “They were 
seconds.” 

“Yeah,” he grunted. “I stooped over 
a while ago and now they're split 
seconds.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The Potters went to the mountains 
on vacation. Deciding to rough it, 
Potter took a hike, but returned, 
tattered and bleeding. “A _ snake 
chased me,” he gasped. ‘But darling,”’ 
said his wife, “the snakes around 
here aren't poisonous.” 

“So what?” barked Potter. “As 
long as they can make me jump off a 
fifty foot cliff they don't have to be.” 


¢$¢ @ 

A local delicatessen displays a sign 
that reads, ‘“‘We make every kind of 
sandwich in the world, just ask for 
hy 

A joker appeared late one night 
and asked for a whale sandwich. 
That didn’t stop the proprietor. “T'll 
be hornswoggled,” said he, “if I'll 


cut up a whale just for one sand- 
wich.” 
An aged Negro woman, long ad- 


mired by her friends, was asked the 
secret of her long and placid life. 

“Well,” the old woman reflected, 
“it’s like this: when I walks, I walks 
slow; when I sits, I sits loose; and 
when I worries, I sleeps.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

Stephen came home from kinder- 
garten and announced he wouldn't 
go back. His mother pleaded and 
finally ordered him to return. “O.K., 
mother,” he pouted, “if you want me 
to grow up to be a bead stringer, 
I'll go back.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


County agent: “Have much trouble 
with insects in your corn?” 

Farmer: “Nope. The corn I make 
dissolves the insects.” 

¢$¢ 

The nice thing about a college edu- 
cation is that in enables us to worry 
about things all over the world. 


e¢¢ @ 
It's just as hard to find a needle in 
a girl’s hands today as in a hay- 
stack. 





van yoaae ‘ 

rhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ' Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 







y | 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Preduce Exchange NEW YORK 











/ Seine & Co. 


FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]LOUR pomestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono 
Manor, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 
No. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 8-9 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 

June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 860 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Till. 


June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. lL. F. Business Much Preferred 





i Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution 8t. Cables: Flour, Leith 


LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.Y. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 











Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 18—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Field Day; Uhl- 
mann Farm, Johnson County, near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Ohar- 
lotte 7, N.C. 

June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee, 


Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, DIL 


Sept. 26-28—Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga. 


Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Ohicago, Ill; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 1—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc.; Hotel Statler, Hartford, Conn.; 
Sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell 
Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 


1955 
Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 

North St., Phil., Pa. 
Jan, 23-25 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 


Hotel, Columbus. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec. Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Hl. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil, Pa. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md 





Convention 





(Continued from page 29) 
onstrations on cake decorating, cakes, 
icings, coffee cakes and sweet rolls, 
a question and answer panel, a talk 
by B. E. Godde, special field repre- 
sentative for the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, the allied trades’ 
cocktail party and the annual Hoo- 
Pee Par-Tee. 

The Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry and the bakers held 
separate luncheons the second day 


of the meeting. 


Frank Clegg, Durkee Famous 
Foods, showed a complete array of 
cakes and discussed at some length 
unusual icings that could be applied 
to make a quality product 
better. 

Charles Riley, the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, also stressed quality through- 
out his presentation on coffee cakes 
and sweet rolls. Mr. Riley advocated 
“lots of butter” for quality products, 
although later in the discussion he 
mentioned that the use of 100% but- 
ter might have more value as a 
merchandising gimmick rather than 
actually make quality products that 
much better. 

Mr. Riley also said he would use 
several types of foil pans in a small 
retail operation because of their ease 
of use as well as eye appeal, but 
maintained that some _ products 
showed up better in the display case 
when large pans were used. A larger 
bakery can find advantages in bak- 
ing everything in foil, he said. 

The Northwestern Production 
Men’s Club panel, under the guid- 
ance of Minnesota’s traditional pro- 
duction expert, A. J. Vander Voort, 
head of the Dunwoody Baking School 
and technical editor of The American 
Baker, and Herb Wortman, Zinsmas- 
ter Baking Co., Minneapolis, spent 
the remainder of the afternoon on 
production problems. 

Climax of the convention was the 
traditional allied trades “Hoo-Pee- 
Par-Tee” featuring a_ professional 
floor show, dancing and _ refresh- 
ments. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witbure” Amsterdam 








Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Ltd.) 






(Flour Union, 


Heerengracht 209 
HOLLAND 


adiiti 


yiola\\ AMSTERDAM 
{a \ 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 








even 


AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


FEEDINGSTUFFS, BTC, 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, EB. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - BEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 








VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 * 
Cable Address 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSOT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
The Northwestern Miller 


Reference 








Katablished 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALIST# 
OSLO, NORWAY 
and “Mobil” 


Cable Address; “Cosmo” 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR 6PBCIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Codes: Bentley's Gemadiae Genta Laer ny Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Cable Address: '“Grains,"’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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GRAIN SERVICE ) 


b : 


; 


OFFICES A 











TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
o- fe. | 
cam tee 
| Boteto* — Golveston 
4 ho plowten. 
olum Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


ie rRoMm 
eg EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


ae 


GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 














. . LJ e 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 








l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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list services. 








The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details. ....- 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, 


MINN. 

















dependable 


...as a telephone 


Modern facilities mean almost unfailing telephone communications, 
Even when some catastrophe temporarily interrupts service, competent 
crews are on the job immediately to make necessary repairs. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offers the milling industry the same 
type of unfailing service for flour treatment. Materials and equipment are 
designed for the job—laboratories working with your consultants ensure 
that the recommended processes fit your particular needs—and a single- 
responsibility field service staff, by regular visits, helps prevent troubles 
and by being available always in the event of an unforeseen emergency 


helps reduce production time losses. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 




















DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 





A GREAT WAR STARTED 
100 YEARS AGO 


. . and it isn’t finished yet. It’s a war against the insect 
enemies that eat away $4 billion of our national wealth every 
year. The nation’s entomologists are fighting this wer for 
you. Here’s what they've accomplished so far. 


Today there are more than 4,500 professional entomologists in the 
Lnited States. They started their crusade LOO years ago this June, 
and their accomplishments are quite remarkable: 


e@ They save hundreds of millions of dollars in grains, meat, 


eggs. milk and other food products every year. 


ae 


e They have helped wipe out such diseases as typhoid, 


cholera and malaria. 


e They have greatly reduced insect damage to clothing, 


household goods, lumber, trees and plants. 


Much remains to be done, however. Insects still take more produc- 
tion from our soils than man and kill more trees than are destroyed 


by forest fires every vear. 


General Mills joins thousands of business firms, civic organizations 
and individuals in recognizing the accomplishments of the nation’s 
entomologists, and in congratulating them on their 100th year of 


operation, 





